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Palestine: fair test for UN 

UN’s Security Council was trying to unscrew the in- 
scrutable last. week as it studied the call for armed sup- 
port presented to it by the Palestine Commission. Unless 
an adequate non-Palestinian force is on hand to assist 
the Commission and law-abiding elements in both the 
Arab and Jewish communities after the British with- 
drawal on May 15, implementing of the Assembly’s 
partition decision will be out of the question and, on the 
contrary, strife and bloodshed will reach unprecedented 
proportions. The Commission cited the announced plans 
of Arab elements, within and without Palestine, to resist 
by force any attempt to carry out partition. Since No- 
vember’s vote touched off the violence, 2,778 Arabs and 
Jews, as well as British soldiers and others, have been 
killed in attacks and reprisals. Thus face to face with an 
embarrassing and onerous political and military prob- 
lem it had hoped to avoid, the Security Council post- 
poned discussion of the report until the home govern- 
ments could be consulted. Those home governments, and 
notably Washington, saw before them unpleasant con- 
sequences, no matter which way they turned. And most 
commentators agreed that the enforcement of partition 
is the severest test that the Organization has yet had to 
face. Pleading for consistency, one such commentator, 
Sumner Welles, said: “If the United Nations is in fact 
the foundation of American policy, the United States 
must support the United Nations not only when that is 
convenient and easy but quite as much so when such 
support implies effort, sacrifice and risk.” In this case, 
at least, the United Nations cannot be excused for inac- 
tion by blaming a Soviet veto, since the USSR is equally 
committed through its vote in the Assembly as well as 
through its position on the Council to carry out the 
decision, by armed force if necessary. It would be far 
more desirous, think observers, if the Soviet Union were 
jointly participant in the enforcement than if the Krem- 
lin were given the opportunity to make political capital 
as a result of sole American intervention in Palestine. 
If partition is the severest test, it is also the fairest that 
the United Nations has yet confronted. 


Russia’s reply on the documents 

“You’re another” is about the best reply Moscow’s 
Soviet Information Bureau could contrive after brooding 
for nineteen days over the publication of “Nazi-Soviet 
Relations, 1939-1941.” Including wild charges—such as 
the story of negotiations for a separate peace with Ger- 
many, conducted supposedly by Lord Beaverbrook’s son 
When he was shooting nazi bombers flying, possibly, on 
Soviet gasoline—the Russian propaganda makes three 
major claims: 1) that a “golden rain of American dol- 
lars fertilized the heavy industry of Hitler Germany”; 
2) that “ruling circles in England and France renounced 


collective security”; and 3) “essentially Anglo-French 
policy was aimed at isolating the Soviet Union,” making 
it the object of nazi aggression. It would be a hardy 
soul who would argue the wisdom displayed by our 
bankers in their international loans, but memory reports 
rumors of a Depression that made foreign bonds some- 
how unappealing in the 1930’s, and the record shows no 
evidence of any loan to Germany after Hitler came to 
power. England’s guarantee to Poland a few months be- 
fore Stalin and Hitler cynically partitioned that hapless 
country might be called quixotic; it can hardly be 
counted as goading Hitler to attack Russia. History has 
demonstrated that there was possibility of a collective- 
security policy with the Soviets only at the price of sur- 
render to their immense territorial aspirations which, as 
the Voice of America has been reminding the world, 
“have been pursued ever since, whenever an opportunity 
presented itself.” 


Non-communist affidavits 

To anti-communist labor leaders, one of the most gall- 
ing provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act is the require- 
ment for filing non-communist affidavits. They feel in thie 
matter the way an ordinary, law-abiding citizen mighi 
feel who would be forced, as a condition, say, of starting 
a business, to swear that he is not a thief, an extortionist 
or a racketeer. It was not surprising, then, when the 
venerable head of the AFL, William Green, sharply chai- 
lenged a statement on non-communist affidavits made by 
Senator Taft during an appearance at South Bend, 
Indiana. In that unionized town, the Ohio Senator an 
nounced that the non-communist affidavit clause waz 
working very effectively; that, indeed, so a friend told 
him, a number of communist labor leaders had been 
forced to shut up shop and go to Canada to carry or 
operations. Apropos of which said Mr. Green: 


Of all the far-fetched flights of imagination, Senator 
Robert A. Taft’s fable about the Taft-Hartley Act 
driving Communists in the labor movement out of 
the U.S. into Canada should become a classic. 

As one whose duties make it imperative to keep a 
close watch on the activities of Communists in the 
labor movement, I can state categorically that I do 
not know and have not heard of a single one who 
emigrated to Canada recently. 


The AFL leader went on to charge that “far from driving 
the Communists out of unions and out of the country, the 
Taft-Hartley Act gives them legal protection to carry op 
their nefarious activities without fear of reprisal.” Such, 
he held, was the effect of that provision of the Act which 
prevents a union with a union-shop contract from obtain- 
ing the discharge of a worker except for non-payment o! 
dues. While the Communists are, indeed, hard pressed 
these days in the CIO, their embarrassment is due in 
only a very minor way to the T-H Act. As the right- 
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wingers push their advantage, they feel grateful not to 
Senator Taft, but to Uncle Joe Stalin, Secretary Marshall 
and that self-styled leader of a Gideon’s army, Henry 
Wallace. These are the men who have unwittingly helped 
them to smoke the Stalinists out. 


Miss Smith of PS 168 

When her associates and the community honored Miss 
Kathleen Smith earlier this month on the eve of her 
retirement from more than fifty years of teaching in 
the same school—Public School 168, on East 105th St. 
in the Harlem section of New York City—they paid 
special tribute to two principal qualities of her career, 
a personal interest in each and every one of her pupils 
and close contact with the neighborhood in which she 
lived and taught. A half-century of service in one school 
is unique, particularly when the school lies in a “tough” 
neighborhood with its more than usual quantity of 
“problem” children. That record carries its own well 
merited encomium. But teaching was more than a career 
for Miss Smith. It was an apostolate. In her philosophy 
the children who sat before her were not only human 
beings but immortal souls on whom her visible exercise 
of genuine devotion and charity would leave an indelible 
mark, an eternal character. Not always, of course; for 
some of her boys went wrong. Yet most were helped 
and guided by her teaching, by what she was, by what 
she hoped they would be. The need for teachers to staff 
our American school system is critical and vast. And 
Miss Smith of PS 168 seems to us a symbol not only of 
the type of teacher needed but of the very deep and 
enduring impress such teachers—“who,” in the words of 
Pope Pius XI, “cherish a pure and holy love for the 
youths confided to them”—can leave on American gen- 
erations. No group of people is better fitted, and no 
group should have greater motivation, for making the 
direction and formation of youth a life apostolate than 
Catholic men and women who recognize in the teacher 
an important instrument both of our democracy and of 
Divine Providence. 


ERP makes good progress 

A good cubit was added to the growth of assurance 
that the European Recovery Program (the Marshall 
plan) will be passed, and perhaps by the deadline, 
through the unanimous vote of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on February 13. On that memorable 
day, Senator Vandenberg guided the Committee to an 
authorization of $5.3 billion for a period of twelve 
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months beginning April 1. This reduction from the $6.8 
billion asked by the Administration is more apparent 
than real, as the larger sum was postulated on a period 
of fifteen months. The Committee assigned weighty and 
sane reasons for the lesser period and smaller sum: a 
new Congress will have a legitimate desire to inspect the 
progress of the Program, and to judge whether the 
cooperating nations of Europe are living up to their 
commitments; a realistic review on the basis of actual 
achievements and not on mere speculation will deepen 
assurance of necessary appropriations in succeeding 
years. In addition to the sum and the period, the Senate 
Committee wrote many other recommendations into its 
version of ERP; among the most important were the 
administration of the Program under an independent 
agency of the State Department, but in close liaison 
with that Department and with the Commission on 
European Economic Cooperation, and the vesting of 
authority in the administrator to terminate aid to any 
country which is found not to comply with its commit- 
ments or with the purposes of ERP. A further develop- 
ment, though not included in the Committee’s authoriza- 
tion, is the growing movement to have a_ joint 
congressional “watch-dog” committee, probably under 
the chairmanship of Representative Christian A. Herter 
of Massachusetts, to keep an eye on the entire adminis- 
tration of the Program. Senator Vandenberg’s Commit- 
tee seems to have acted wisely and with dispatch, and 
with a fine sense of both the realities and the ideals of 


the situation. 


But can still be stymied 
All bridges aren’t yet crossed, however. Funds for 
ERP have still to be appropriated. Both the Senate and 
the House must vote actually to supply the monies. 
Senate floor debate on ERP will open about March 1; 
the program may clear through the Senate by April 1, 
though Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire is 
symptomatic of the delay that threatens when he an- 
nounces that he wants “much more information” on the 
work-sheets and details of expenditure. Outside of Con- 
gress as well, a type of thinking is still abroad which 
may influence Congress and retard the ultimate passage 
of ERP. Senator Robert A. Taft, for example, still 
echoes a rather smug isolationism when he proclaims 
that ERP must not be allowed to endanger American 
freedom, and then goes on to say: 
We should not be actuated by a purely altruistic 
desire to improve the condition of a lot of other 
people who have failed for centuries to do the job 
for themselves. . . . We can’t give away sums 80 
large that they force control and government regu- 
lation and high prices and shortages which threaten 
the very condition here at home we are trying to 
protect. 
And, on a more sensible plane, but still dangerous in its 
implications, was Governor Dewey’s recent suggestion 
that ERP be linked explicitly with the condition that the 
cooperating European nations form a federation. Though 
Secretary of State Marshall has also expressed himself 
warmly in favor of a federated European West, he has 
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not made that a condition of European recovery. Fed- 
eration of the West must come from the West and not 
be imposed under conditions of economic aid from the 
United States. We believe the time is too pressing to 
complicate the passage of ERP by the inclusion of politi- 
cal aims which, however desirable in themselves, fall 
outside the actual goals of the Recovery Program. Those 
goals are quite simply the existence of free governments 
on the Continent. That those goals can be attained is 
shown by Barbara Ward, of the London Economist, writ- 
ing in the New York Times Magazine for February 15. 
Though not a single ship has put in at any European 
port with aid under the Marshall plan, Europe, she 
pointed out, because of the plan, is “already a different 
place.” It is different for many reasons, but mainly 
because it has been given hope. How different a place 
it will be when ERP really starts to werk! 


How to prevent wars 

General Eisenhower’s final report as Chief of Staff, 
released on February 15, is a long document of ten 
thousand words but is a major contribution to the wide- 
spread—and anxious—public discussion now going on 
as to the size, form and role of our armed forces in the 
future. One special significance of the report is that it 
is based on the thesis that wars can be prevented. Our 
military theory is not that wars must come, or that 
armies are only to win wars after they have begun, but 
rather that they can play a constructive role in prevent- 
ing war. Eisenhower takes the view that by looking back 
on every war it is possible to determine a point at which 
the chain of events that led to it could have been broken 
and the conflict prevented. From this circumstance, he 
reasons, “the inevitability of war disappears and the 
possibility of its prevention assumes validity.” In thus 
aligning himself against the crude proposition of some 
military men that wars are inevitable, General Eisen- 
hower increased the confidence he already enjoys among 
the people. But when he said that national armaments 
are still necessary because we have as yet developed in 
the international forum no practical measures to banish 
war, he was stating the case only incompletely. It is also 
true that we have not yet “developed practical measures” 
to counteract the evils that go with large armaments, that 
is to say, the rivalries they engender abroad or the am- 
bitions they foster at home. History provides as many 
instances where armaments have contributed to wars as 
of cases in which they have prevented them. An essential 
part of our permanent defense policy, as it finally 
emerges from thorough discussion, should be clarifica- 
tion of the fundamental peace role of our military 
branch, with concrete evidence thereof. Such proposals 
as universal military training will continue to be opposed 
by educators, religious leaders and labor until such 
clarification is forthcoming in practical form. 


The women can save Europe 

Writing in the New York Times for February 13, 
Anne O’Hare McCormick gives a sobering picture of 
lack of Western foresight on the dominant position of 


women in Germany. With able-bodied German men 
between twenty and forty pitiably scarce, “for the next 
few critical years, women will be the decisive majority 

. as the women go, the country goes.” In the face 
of this fact, which she amplifies impressively, the West- 
ern Powers and the German administration “have 
ignored and undervalued” the role of Germany’s women. 
They are unorganized “and have no means to organize 
—no typewriters, no office space, no stationery.” But the 
Soviets have not been so short-sighted; in their zone 
there are a well-organized 100,000 women in the Demo- 
cratic Women’s League; they have money for paper, 
printing and transportation; there are women Mayors 
and Town Councillors. The Soviet authorities, in short, 
“are making a tremendous play for the women.” Now, 
this condition of the dominant power of Europe’s wo- 
manhood lying latent holds, to some degree, in all 
European countries. In Italy, for example, where na- 
tional elections will be held on April 18, there are a 
potential fourteen million women voters out of a total 
of thirty million. These women, like their sisters in Ger- 
many, are deeply anti-communist, but their hands must 
be strengthened by all possible means. One obvious 
means is being used and publicized by Common Cause, 
Inc.—the tremendous power of ordinary correspondence. 
There are millions of U. S. citizens with friends and 
relatives living in Italy. Regular correspondence with 
them, telling them that the United States is not imperial- 
istic, is not concerned with running their countries for 
them, is genuinely interested in their prosperity, would 
do a huge amount of good in counteracting communist 
propaganda. Common Cause, with help from the Ameri- 
can Legion, is working hard ‘to increase the flow of such 
letters to Italy. Something like an organized movement 
thus to strengthen the women of Germany would con- 
vince them they are not alone, or left only to the organ- 
izing abilities of those who are their greatest foes. 


Soviet anti-Semitism 

Can there be anti-Semitism in Russia where it is for- 
bidden by a law almost thirty years old? An accumula- 
tion of evidence indicates that the lot of Israel is worsen- 
ing in the land where a quarter of the survivors of that 
persecuted people live. Edward Weintal, diplomatic cor- 
respondent of Newsweek, reported in the issue of Decem- 
ber 29 that officers of the Soviet Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee had called on Molotov and protested at the 
unpublicized but nevertheless effective anti-Jewish policy 
whereby Jews are to be eliminated from the armed serv- 
ices, from positions of influence on the masses and from 
any activity which would bring them into touch with 
foreigners. Drew Middleton, former New York Times 
Moscow correspondent, reports that anti-Semitism is 
“met in the streets and is evident in government depart- 
ments. It flourishes in Moscow but also in Odessa and 
Kiev.” Jews are barred from entering the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and military academies, and restricted in 
numbers in medical and law schools. Such a situation 
stimulates interest in the much-publicized autonomous 
Jewish republic of Birobidjan, but an observer from 
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there told C. L. Sulzberger, son of the publisher of the 
New York Times, that conditions are so disillusioning 
that the secret police prevent the pioneers from depart- 
ing. Writing in Commentary for February, Harry 
Schwartz, sometime “expert on the Soviet Union for the 
United States Government,” agrees that there is “a sub- 
stantial increase in the volume and virulence of anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union.” Deploring the impossi- 
bility of communicating with Soviet Jews, Mr. Schwartz 

. concludes that “it is hard to regard the problem of the 
Jew, either as a human being or as a Jew, as solved in 
a country where stringent cultural uniformity and an 
all-pervasive dictatorial regime leave him free to be 
aeither.” 


Refugees still unsafe in Italy 

The long arm of the Soviet secret police is still active 
in Italy, despite the fact that the country has signed the 
peace treaty and supposedly enjoys full sovereignty. In 
a memorandum addressed to the Secretary of State, the 
Refugees Defense Committee charges that the Italian 
police, acting at the behest of the Soviet Embassy in 
Rome, arrested anti-communist refugees bound for Ar- 
gentina. The memorandum urges the U. S. and British 
Governments to devise means for removing the remain- 
ing anti-communist refugees from Italy “to other areas 
where they would enjoy the effective protection of demo- 
cratic authority.” According to the document, the Italian 
police on December 30, 1947 forcibly removed fifteen 
refugees whose emigration had been approved by an 
International Refugee Organization eligibility board and 
who were already on the SS. Santa Cruz bound for 
South America. It is reported on excellent authority that 
the arrests were made on the demand of the Soviet 
Embassy. The arrested, whose names are known, in- 
cluded Russians, Ukrainians, Yugoslavs and some Poles. 
They have been taken to the Lipari Isles concentration 
camp. Family groups were broken up; fathers were car- 
cied away by the police, while mothers and children 
remained on board as the liner left the Italian port. 
Apparently the IRO, to which the Soviet Union and its 
satellites are not parties, is utterly helpless to prevent 
interference by Soviet agents in the refugee camps in 
Italy. It also is evident that the Italian Government, de- 
spite good will, simply does not have the power to resist 
the Russian pressure. Under such circumstances, it is 
expected that the U. S. and British Governments will act 
promptly and provide protection for anti-communist ref- 
ugees. This they have pledged to do by signing the 
charter of the International Refugee Organization. 


Bankers fight inflation 

Whatever momentary jitters some industrialists may 
have felt during the recent break in commodity prices, 
the American Bankers Association continued full speed 
ahead with its voluntary anti-inflationary program. All 
over the country, ABA representatives are calling “pilot 
meetings,” exhorting bankers to assume leadership in 
their communities on the inflation front, warning them 
of the dangers of loans not destined to increase produc- 
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tion. These efforts are being highly publicized, and for a 
very good reason. Bankers do not want to be blamed this 
time for feeding the fires of speculation and thus con- 
tributing to a bust. As ABA President, Joseph M. Dodge, 
told the Mid-winter Trust Conference, held two weeks 
ago in Manhattan: 
We cannot repeat the mistakes of former periods 
when banks contributed substantially to the infla- 
tion itself in the amount and nature of the credit 
granted, and then, when a depression followed, 
made the situation worse by calling loans and being 
unable or unwilling to extend credit. Just as we are 
now using our effort to modify inflation on the up- 
side, we must be prepared to step in and modify 
deflation on the downside with amply reserves of 
available credit. 
Naturally the bankers are motivated by the fear that, 
unless they exercise voluntary restraints on credit, the 
Government may step in and impose controls. But the 
recognition of this self-interest in no way detracts from 
the wisdom of the course they are pursuing or its value 
to the economy as a whole. For a crisp, intelligent anti- 
inflationary crusade, the American Bankers Association 
rates a pat on the back. 


Foreign assets and the ERP 

Foreign governments, intended recipients of ERP aid, 
have long been requesting U. S. help in uncovering con- 
cealed dollar assets of their own nationals. They have 
tried every expedient to coax this hidden wealth back to 
assist in the reconstruction of devastated homelands, but 
without our cooperation they are powerless to get at 
assets held, often through Swiss banks, in the United 
States. Treasury Secretary Snyder’s National Advisory 
Council, after long study, has proposed its answer to the 
problem. Free dollar assets—i.e., those that have accrued 
since the lifting of controls in December, 1945—will not 
be affected. But blocked assets, not certified as free of 
enemy taint, will either be revealed to the foreign govern- 
ments if their owner is known, or confiscated by the 
U. S. if no owner comes forward to identify himself. 
The total of such assets is estimated to be over $1,100 
million. Since the program is aimed at large accumula- 
tions, accounts under $5,000 will go untouched. Some 
bankers, and of course the foreigners concerned, are loud 
in their denunciation of this “bad faith.” By why should 
such people be enabled to escape their share of the costs 
of reconstruction while the American taxpayer is doling 
out billions? They, too, have moral obligations toward 
the common welfare of their countries. Hence, justice 
seems to sanction Secretary Snyder’s program. But, as 
a further step in aiding the ERP countries to rehabilitate 
themselves, the proposal of Representative Sundstrom of 
New Jersey for a completely new issue of U. S. currency 
merits consideration. A vast quantity of our outstanding 
currency is known to be in hiding in Europe. His plan 
would help to bring this out in the open where it, too, 
could be useful in strengthening and reconstructing 
shaky economies. The U. S. economy would also benefit 
from a more accurate knowledge of our money supply 
and the incidental nipping of black-market profits. 
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Washineton Front 








While it is too soon at this writing to gauge the full 
effect of the drop in commodity prices on the exchanges, 
nevertheless it is already possible to estimate the political 
repercussions of the event. 

It does not seem likely from here that the decline was 
deliberately managed, even if that were possible. One 
of the largest winners by selling short said that all he 
had to do was read the newspapers to know that prices 
were bound to go down. It is probable that a lot of other 
people also read the newspapers. 

But whether managed ‘or not, the incident offers 
some highly informative lessons on the effect economics 
can have on politics these days. 

If the price level for foodstuffs and clothing does 
really and permanently go lower, the pressure for higher 
wages will definitely be off management and the Ad- 
ministration. On the other hand, it is problematic how 
the commercial farmers will take their relatively lower 
income, and what effect the attitude they adopt will have 
on the farm workers’ wages. It might easily be that the 
country will only have exchanged industrial unrest for 
agrarian dissatisfaction. 

The Republicans as a party will also be faced with a 
dilemma: whether to keep on blaming the President for 


high prices, or condemn him for the slump. The attitude 
which that party takes may well bring out an always 
latent opposition between its city constituents and its 
following among the farmers. In any case, the position 
of the Administration for price control will be definitely 
weakened, and its opponents’ strengthened. 

One of the most important results may be in the final 
handling of the European Recovery Program. There 
are already signs that its opponents will come out now 
and say that since the original estimates were based on 
high and rising prices, they can easily be lowered, and 
the total appropriation diminished. It will be hard for 
the Administration to counter this argument, but it may 
be that Governor Dewey has already come to its rescue 
when he said that the Administrator of the Program 
should be given a wide margin in the total amount 
handed him to meet possible contingencies. 

There are also some bright sides to the prospect. 
There can be no doubt that one of the causes of the 
break was the abnormally mild winter which Western 
Europe experienced this year, and the correspondingly 
hopeful expectations of a bumper crop, especially of 
wheat. This would naturally result in Europe’s needs in 
foodstuffs to be had from us being substantially lowered 
in volume and this, too, would be a moderating influ- 
ence on the course of prices over here. The Administra- 
tion would also be relieved of the charge that govern- 
ment buying is keeping prices high. 

WiLrrip Parsons 
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Catholic meetings in March: 2-4, regional meeting of 
the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, Boston; 
8-10, the 16th annual convention of the National Cath- 
olic Family Life Conference, Hartford, Conn.; 30-April 
2, the 45th annual convention of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, San Francisco. 

>The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, Coadjutor 
Archbishop of New York since 1946, has been named 
Archbishop of Los Angeles as successor to Archbishop 
John J. Cantwell, who died last October 30; and the 
Most Rev. Gerald T. Bergan, Bishop of Des Moines, 
lowa, since 1934, is successor to the late Archbishop 
James H. Ryan of Omaha, who died Nov. 23, 1947. 
>A significant adult-education radio program, spon- 
sored in Boston by the Lowell Institute Cooperative 
Broadcasting Council, recently completed its first year 
of service by presenting a radio symposium on the 
value of radio as a medium of adult education. Partici- 
pating in the symposium were the presidents of Boston 
College, Boston University, Harvard, M.I.T., Tufts and 
Northeastern. Beginning on February 3, 1947, the Coun- 
cil presented in its first year 412 programs, representing 
115 hours of education. Most of the broadcasts consisted 


of special radio adaptations of regular college and uni- 
versity courses. The significance of the venture is that 
it brings the facilities of all the higher institutions in a 
metropolitan area to serve the community as a whole, 
and that it may have a very good effect on both adult 
education and radio planning. 

> The Aristotelian Society of Marquette University will 
have Rev. William R. O’Connor of St. Joseph’s Sem- 
inary, New York, as its Aquinas lecturer on March 7. 
His topic will be “The Natural Desire for God.” 

> Talks given at the fifth annual Week of Catholic Ac- 
tion Study for Priests, which was held at the University 
of Notre Dame, August 4-8, 1947, have been issued by 
Fides Publishers (325 Lincoln Way West, South Bend 5, 
Ind.) under title of The Lay Apostolate and the Priest. 
The volume sells at a dollar. . . . And two other publi- 
cations coming from university centers: The Heresy of 
Courtly Love, by Alexander J. Denomy, C.S.B., of the 
Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, which inaug- 
urated Boston College’s Candlemas Lectures on Christian 
Culture (Declan X. McMullen, $1.50) and Cistercian 
Settlements in Wales and Monmouthshire, 1140-1540, 
by Jeremiah F. O’Sullivan, Ph.D., which is second in 
the History Series of Fordham University Studies (Mc- 
Mullen, 137p. $2). . . . Add an excellent pamphlet by 
William A. FitzGerald, Ph.D., The Family Book Shelj, 
a graded and annotated list for family reading (Con- 
fraternity Publications, Paterson 3, N.J.). A. P. F. 
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Whither now? 


Despite the break in the commodity markets, President 
Truman has reiterated his belief in the necessity of anti- 
inflation controls. He still holds that Congress ought to 
adopt the ten-point program which he first proposed last 
November. 

To a country alternating between joy over the prospect 
of lower prices and fear of a depression, the President’s 
statement should be an indication that, in the opinion of 
his economic advisers, what has so far happened in the 
grain markets is a spectacular readjustment and not the 
beginning of a bust. This is not, in other words, the 
disaster which Mr. Truman predicted if the Congress 
failed to adopt adequate measures to control inflation; 
although farmers who were caught holding grain, either 
in anticipation of still higher prices or to avoid heavy 
taxes on 1947 income, may be pardoned for having a dif- 
ferent opinion. To them the drop in grain prices, which 
meant a $3 billion loss, at least on paper. was a real 
disaster, and no fooling. 

If this, indeed, is the position of the Administration— 
the President has deferred a definite estimate of the situa- 
tion pending study and further developments—the reasons 
are not difficult to seek. They are the same ones which led 
delegates to the two-day meeting of the National Farm 
Institute in Des Moines, February 13-14, to believe that, 
although prices of wheat and corn may not return to their 
aery January peaks, they will soon level off and start to 
climb again. Those reasons are demand at home and 
hunger abroad. 

If it is true, then, to say that there has been no basic 
change in the inflationary supply-demand relationship in 
farm products, but only a modification, it is even more 
true to say that the big problem in industrial prices re- 
mains inflation. With only a few minor exceptions, indus- 
trial prices were firm throughout the flurry in the com- 
medity markets and, two weeks after the break started, 
- there was no evidence at all that business was headed for 
a recession. The basic industries are still trying to catch 
up on orders; the European Recovery Program will main- 
tain a level not far below that of 1947; a reduction of 
income taxes, if it comes, will leave consumers with more 
to spend; and the third round of postwar wage increases 
has gone too far now to be abandoned. In addition, if the 
prices of commodities should be stabilized at approxi- 
mately present levels and be reflected in lower living costs, 
families which have been spending fifty per cent of their 
income for food will be able to re-enter the market for 
consumer durables. And although farmers may have 
something less than the $18 billion they netted last year, 
they will still have enough to buy their share of refrigera- 
tors, radios and automobiles. Despite the sensational de- 
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cline in the prices of wheat and corn, it should not be 
overlooked that both commodities, as of February 16, re. 
mained above the levels of last September, which, in turn, 
were respectively thirty-three and eighty-eight cents above 
parity. 

The choice, then, the country faces today is substan. 
tially no different from the choice it faced last autumn. 
We can permit things to drift as they are doing at present, 
knowing that ultimately the crash will come and that the 
longer the boom lasts the worst the crash will be; or we 
can take care now to channel the raging forces loosed by 
the war. President Truman’s ten-point program ought to 
he speedily enacted. including authority to impose limited 
rationing and price controls. It may never be necessary 
to use this authority, but the fact that the Government has 
it will be good insurance for the uncertain days ahead. 

As we have pointed out before, the world is not at 
peace. No one can predict what problems may confront 
us even before the year is out. We recognize that we must 
look to our defenses and are preparing to spend some 
$11 billion on the Army, Navy and Air Force in fiscal 
1949. Why should we be less concerned with the nation’s 
economic well-being, which, in the long run, is more im- 
portant to our security than aircraft carriers and atom 
bombs? 


Last chance for China 


The time has come for the United States to decide what 
it will do if and when Chinese Communists—well armed 
and supported by Soviet Russia—successfully cross the 
Yangtze River this spring. What would be our nation’s 
attitude toward a China dominated by Soviet quislings. 
trained for years within the Soviet Union? Are we pre- 
pared to deal with a Chinese government which looks to 
Moscow for political guidance and economic policies? 

We have had bitter experiences with Soviet-dominated 
Poland, Soviet-ruled Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary. 
Should China become a satellite, how effective will our 
efforts be in the United Nations regarding peace treaties 
with Germany, Austria and Japan, or the final settlement 
of Korean independence and trusteeship of the Pacific 
islands? Could we still go ahead implementing plans for 
international peace and stability, if threatened by totali- 
tarian forces not only in Europe but on the Asiatic 
mainland as well? 

These are questions of the hour. Answers must be 
found. No American with the interests of his country 4 
heart can afford to ignore any longer what happens in 
China. The struggle for sovereignty between the Chines 
Communists and the Government of Chiang Kai-shek 
has ceased to be a purely internal matter. The outcome 
vitally affects our own security. 
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Opponents of all-out aid to China still argue that the 
Chiang Kai-shek Government is ridden with war-lords, 
reactionaries and the corrupt clique of a fascist-minded 
Kuomintang who aim at enslavement of the Chinese 
people. These reputedly impartial observers keep silent 
about the alternative choice—the Communists. Thus the 
impression is created that forces opposing the National- 
ist Government are social reformers, heralds of a more 
vigorous moral order and crusaders for better govern- 
ment, rather than what they are—the vanguard of the 
most despotic system in the world, Soviet communism. 

The universal planners in the Kremlin have not over- 
looked China. In a book published by the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in February, 1947 and entitled Basic 
Knowledge for Party Members, we read: 


Among the national parties, the Communist Party 
of the USSR has given the greatest aid to the Chi- 
nese Revolution. . . . Of all the national parties, 
the Communist Party in the USSR is the most pow- 
erful and experienced. . . . It has served as their 
example and acted as the Big Brother of the family. 


Manifestly the Communist Party of the USSR is not just 
a party. It has the backing of the strongest totalitarian 
government and the biggest army on earth. 

But a few months ago the United States entertained 
hope that the Chiang Kai-shek Government would rally 
and effectively finish the ravaging civil war. Today this 
hope has vanished. In a war of attrition, communist 
armies destroy crops, burn factories, cut railroad lines, 
with the single objective of creating chaos and hunger. 

More than two months ago General Wedemeyer re- 
turned from China, where he had gone as President 
Truman’s special envoy. In his report to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, suppressed for security rea- 
sons, he stressed the urgency of military and financial 
aid to China. Earlier, General Marshall had himself 
frankly reported that Chinese Communists were genuine 
Marxists, bent on communistic revolution (cf. AMERICA, 
Aug. 9, 1947, p. 510). In line with this thought, Senator 
Styles Bridges on January 22, 1948 peremptorily de- 
manded that a major aid program be instituted at once. 
At last, on February 5, the State Department recom- 
mended to the National Advisory Council a China-relief 
and assistance program totaling $510 million. The pro- 
grant was admittedly only a temporary measure, de- 
signed to prevent the Chinese economy from becoming 
worse than it is today. 

Yet without adequate assistance, including military 
aid, China cannot hold out. If she falls, we ourselves suf- 
fer a major defeat in the Orient. Asia has been aroused 
already by the creation of a Soviet puppet government 
in North Korea. The Nationalist hold on Mukden weak- 
ens daily; when that key city goes, Manchuria is dom- 
inated by Communists. The turn then comes for the 
cities of North China. Their conquest can have an alarm- 
ing effect upon our strategic positions in Japan, South 
Korea and even the Philippines. 

China’s freedom is in peril. The pressure upon her 
government is such that aid must come from without 
if we are not to witness another Soviet victory. And 
China, we should not forget, is the key to the Orient. 


World trade at Havana 


One thing the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment has taught us is that a world code of trade 
cannot be agreed upon overnight. The eighteen-nation 
Preparatory Committee did its work well at Geneva last 
year. But the protracted Geneva sessions were only the 
beginning. The draft charter of the International Trade 
Organization still had to win approval from the fifty 
eight nations which sent delegates to Havana in late 
November. The first half of February found the delegates 
engaged in threshing out differences, despite earlier 
hopes for mid-January adjournment. 

Disagreements on details were to be expected. The 
sugar question, for example, was bound to come up be- 
tween Cuba and the United States. But most delays arose 
not so much from technical points as from disagreements 
on fundamental outlook toward trade. The pre-Christmas 
crisis was a case in point. The sharp differences at that 
time over quantitative restrictions left the U.S. delega- 
tion quite downcast. Too many nations seemed bent on 
obstructing achievement of even basic objectives. 

Fortunately, the worst phases of disagreement appear 
over. At least a viable world trade organization can now 
be expected. Compared with what the U. S.—which sub- 
mitted the original proposals—hoped for, the prospective 
ITO would be weak, with considerable discretion on 
trade policy left to the individual nations. But that only 
emphasizes the obstacles which had to be met at Havana. 

The United States has from the outset advocated mod- 
erate control by an international organization in such 
wise as to give maximum play to private initiative. It 
does not want the world broken up into an economic 
checker board, with each sovereignty laying down con- 
flicting rules without due regard for the world economy 
as a whole. That way lies trade anarchy, which serves 
only to stifle commerce and lessen chances for improved 
world living standards. 

Free trade as such has not been the U. S. objective. 
That charge is made, of course, by some less developed 
countries which prefer to view the United States as a 
sprawling economic giant reaching out for more under- 
developed areas to exploit. 

On the contrary, U. S. proposals were built upon the 
hypothesis that under-developed countries everywhere 
would learn to make better use of their resources. Then 
they could exchange goods with the more industrialized 
nations on a fairly equal footing. Multilateral trading, 
with a minimum of hampering restrictions, could make 
possible a world balance of trade without those exclusive 
bilateral deals whereby nations strive for balance be- 
tween imports and exports. Presumably even the under- 
developed countries would be making a proportionate 
contribution to the world economy and would have some- 
thing to export in payment for what was bought. In the 
freer atmosphere their chances of development would 
improve. 

The postwar economic crisis makes difficult immediate 
achievement of freer trade as envisaged in the draft ITO 
charter. Trade controls are a powerful means employed 
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until such time as production approximates domestic and 
export needs. Fear of economic instability has led even 
those favoring U. S. trade objectives in principle to 
insist on the need for retention of controls. 

But the temporary character of the present situation 
must be emphasized. The more far-seeing should prepare 
now for a world economy in which private or non- 
governmental initiative has more scope. The only alter- 
native, in the long run, is widespread state trading be- 
tween isolated autarchic units. Such a state of affairs 
spells triumph of economic nationalism. 

The disagreemet at Havana is symptomatic of world- 
wide divergence of ideas on economic policy. By and 
large the United States foreign trade policy favors limi- 
tation of government intervention to what is absolutely 
necessary. This attitude is shared by relatively few na- 
tions in the Atlantic community. The others take more 
or less for granted a high degree of government control 
of foreign trade. They have economic reasons for their 
position, but the U. S. view is not without solid founda- 
tion either. 

We have positive evidence of the hampering influence 
exerted on trade by excessive restrictions, whereas regu- 
lated freedom under supervision of the international 
community has never had an opportunity of proving it- 
self. Before we invite a period of economic warfare, it 
were well to give ITO ideals a chance. If we do not, 
economic war may usher in more serious conflicts. 


Mr. Hull’s memoirs 


A prophet’s role is seldom as gratifying as it may appear, 
once the events solemnly foretold actually come to pass. 
In reviewing the occurrences of his life, former Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull has felt the bitter sting of peculiarly 
exasperating reproaches. Those whom he most zealously 
warned as to the impending disasters happen to be those 
to whom such warnings were most distasteful at the time 
they were uttered. He was suspected for foretelling the 
inevitability of the conflict that was to come, and blamed 
afterwards for not having uttered the warning. As he re- 
marks (New York Times, Feb. 3, 1948) : 
The mounting threats to peace in Europe and Asia 
had in America exactly the opposite effect they 
should have had. They ought to have made a large 
section of the American public more willing to unite 
with right-minded nations abroad in bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the nations obviously preparing for 
war. Instead, they caused those Americans, most of 
whom were honest in their beliefs, to pull back in 
alarm and to vow they would have nothing to do 
with the rest of the world. They blindly failed to see 
that a major war anywhere could not but touch us 
in many vital points. 
Mr. Hull’s reaction to that tendency, at the time, was to 
“never cease trying to point out” to his countrymen, and 
to foreign governments as well, “that the danger to peace 
was great and becoming greater.” Even to this day, he 
notes, persons “with apparent surprise and astounding 
ignorance or forgetfulness, say loudly to us in immediate 
charge of foreign relations in those days: ‘What were you 
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doing during the years following 1933? Why did you not 
discern the foreign dangers steadily developing?’ ” 

The phenomenon Mr. Hull knew is still with us, 
though in considerably lessened degree. Today, after , 
decade and a half and another World War, the scales of 
isolationism have dropped from eyes that were desperately 
blinded to the Secretary’s anxious admonitions. 

But another element in the Cordell Hull experience js 
most timely to recall; for it concerns the innate weakness 
of democracies in dealing with the dangers of a rising 
totalitarianism. “Immediately upon entering the State 
Department,” writes Mr. Hull, “I saw that only a com. 
mon attitude among the major Western democracies, the 
United States, Great Britain and France,” could recall the 
“three jingoist countries”—Germany, Italy and Japan— 
to their senses. “Actually we presented a miserable specta. 
cle of disagreement and recrimination more often than 
of accord.” 

Troubles between France and Britain had started at the 
Paris Peace Conference. It was the old dispute between 
the French fear of a strong Germany and the British 
desire of a European balance of power; and neither 
government was ready to face the test of war. 


Here we were face to face with a basic weakness of 
democracies, or of governments in which the people 
have an important voice. . . . With due respect for 
the varying and conflicting opinions of individuals 
and groups here and in the other peace-loving 
countries during the nineteen-thirties, I am sure that 
if the nations standing for peace had taken con- 
certed action to arm adequately, they could have de- 
manded a showdown with the bandit nations . . . and 
averted the recent World War. 


One of the most important items for Mr. Hull to set 
straight in the record—in view of present controversies— 
was the matter of Myron Taylor’s mission to the Vatican. 
From his memoirs we learn that it was not with the Presi- 
dent, but with the State Department, that the plan orig- 
inated. As Mr. Hull writes: 

Early in July 1939, nearly two months before the 

outbreak of the war, Under-Secretary of State Welles 

and | had discussed the advantage that might be 
gained through such relations. We felt that the Vati- 
can had many sources of information, particularly 
with regard to what was occurring in Germany, Italy 
and Spain, which we did not possess. At my sugges- 
tion, Welles wrote a personal letter to Ambassador 

Phillips in Rome, seeking his opinion. Phillips re- 

plied on July 19, recommending diplomatic relations 

and suggesting that a Protestant be sent as the 

American representative. Welles sent this letter to 

the President. 

Mr. Hull pays high tribute to Mr. Taylor’s intelligence 
and “unusual common sense,” and his work in initiating 
and developing the outlines of a proposed peace orgati- 
zation. 

Mr. Hull has been criticized for not doing what he did 
do; or what was wisely and patriotically done—like the 
suggestion of the Vatican representation—has been mis- 
construed and condemned. Seeing that today we are 
facing new threats and decisions as grave as in 1939, we 
can do worse than to recall the experiences that he so 
interestingly describes. 
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Freedom’s 
eastern frontier 


Father Philip Bourret, S.J., has just returned from China, 
where he spent three months in making an educational 
survey with respect to the possibility of establishing a 

Jesuit college of engineering in Nan- 





Philip Bourret 


king. Father Bourret is a member 
of the California Province. 





Two things are certain today about China. Six months 
or a year ago we might have guessed that the Nation- 
alists would lose the civil war. Today we know for a 
fact that they are losing it. They are losing so fast 
that it is difficult to see how they can keep the com- 
munist forces from controlling the whole of north and 
central China beyond the end of this year. And when 
that time comes the end is in sight. This is fact number 
one. 

Fact number two is what makes the evidence of China’s 
defeat by communist forces so important to Americans. 
Simply stated, it comes to this: when the Communists 
control China, Russia will control China. 

About this last point there has been in the past con- 
siderable confusion. It has been said that the Chinese 
Communists are essentially reformers, seeking to end 
inequalities in land tenure and corruption in the Na- 
tional Government; it is pointed out that the people of 
China are not naturally communist, that they will not 
seek or even accept a full-blown Marxian-communist 
government. And so it has been argued that the present 
Red revolt is more of a reform movement than an at- 
tempt to make China another Soviet state. Along with 
this have been endless allegations of the corruption and 
the fascist nature of the Central Government. No won- 
der Americans have wondered what to believe; and 
usually end up happy that we have stayed out of so con- 
fusing a business. 

Sadly enough, the average American is still con- 
fused. He is right, of course, in believing that the prob- 
lem in China is complex. But with all its complexity 
there is one fact about Chinese communism which stands 
out clearly and about which people need no longer doubt. 
It is this: Russia’s influence over the Red forces in 
China is all that she could wish for. And there is every 
reason to believe that as the Red forces in China make 
further progress, Russia will succeed in controlling the 
policy and using the country and resources of China 
exactly as she pleases. 

Characteristic of communist success in the countries 
of Eastern Europe has been the guidance and control 
of the Party by a small number of carefully trained 
leaders. In China, biographical information from Soviet 
Russian sources indicates that nearly half of the top 
Chinese communist leaders have spent periods of from 
five or six months to as much as fifteen years in Soviet 
Russia. The most important military and political leader, 
Mao Tze-tung, though never in Russia, is exceptionally 
well versed in the kind of communism we have come 
to know from the Soviets. In a Christmas message to his 
followers, Mao leaves no room for doubt that his pro- 
gram for the coming year is inspired by the doctrines of 
Karl Marx. 


Further evidence of the party-line nature of China’s 
communism can be found in the reports now coming out, 
covering two years of religious persecution in Red areas. 
So characteristic of the real China has been religious 
tolerance and acceptance of the work of the missionaries 
from abroad that considerable publicity has been given 
to Red protestations of religious freedom in communist 
China. The following statistics, which cover twenty 
dioceses, were carefully prepared by American priests 
in North China. They tell a different story. During two 
years forty-nine priests or brothers were murdered, of 
whom nearly half were tortured. One hundred and sixty- 
six churches were looted, 123 converted into movie thea- 
tres, 25 nearly destroyed, 183 used for communist head- 
quarters and other profane purposes. Reds have occu- 
pied 216 mission stations, looted 245 and destroyed 88 
More than five hundred priests are now living in Peip- 
ing, driven from their missions by the Communists. 

Of seventeen Trappists who died as a result of mis- 
treatment after their monastery was burned to the 
ground, most were Chinese, indicating that the attack is 
not one exclusively against foreigners. It must be noted, 
however, that the accusations are usually carefully 
phrased so as to give the impression that no attempt is 
being made directly to interfere with the practice of 
religion. Yet many instances are on record of direct 
statements by Communists of their intention ultimately 
to do away completely with Christianity. 

For fear of reprisals against Christians and priests 
still in communist territory, little publicity has been 
given to these facts during the past year. It is indicative 
of the seriousness of this persecution that the bishops of 
China admit now that treatment of Christians is so bad 
that there is little more that could be done in the way 
of retaliation. 

Serious observers in China recognize clearly that these 
and other manifestations of true Russian communism 
make it plain beyond doubt that the leaders of China’s 
Red Army acknowledge Russia as their political teacher. 
If China is to be the first exception to the continuing 
pattern of communist domination in countries outside 
Russia, there is very little evidence to prove this. 

It will be difficult for many readers to believe that the 
Nationalists in China are really facing certain and rapid 
defeat at the hands of the Reds. When I was first told 
this by an American engineer working with the Central 
Government in Nanking, several months ago, I was not 
ready to believe it. But as more and more people, long in 
China and in a position to gather accurate information, 
made the same prediction, I began to wonder if they 
might not be correct. 

There are reasons for their predictions. Communist 
advances have not all been on the military front. More 
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decisive have been their advances in the war of attrition. 
By cutting the railroads and seizing crops at harvest 
time, by destroying factories and interfering in every 
possible way with the conduct of trade and industrial 
activity in Nationalist-controlled China, the Communists 
have succeeded in radically weakening the Government’s 
economy. In Government-controlled areas and in the big 
cities are the majority of China’s people. To provide food 
for these, to try to support industry and trade with 
sources of raw materials cut off, with important coal 
supplies no more accessible, has been an almost impos- 
sible task. And all this comes upon a country already 
exhausted by ten years of war with Japan. 

Enough is known about corruption among members of 
the Army and minor officials in the Government to com- 
plete the picture of a China too sick and weakened to 
be able to hold out much longer. 

We have been better informed of the work done in 
Japan by the American Army under the direction of 
General MacArthur than we have been of affairs in 
China. Yet do we realize the effect on Japan of a Rus- 
sian-controlled China? Japan can be self-supporting only 
by importing huge quantities of food and enough raw 
materials to process so that the finished product may be 
used to balance the cost of the food imports. China must 
play the major part in this kind of trade; and China 
herself would in turn profit by it. Under Russian control 
there is every reason to doubt that such a trade agree- 
ment will be permitted with Japan. The effect will be 
immediate and continuing; so that our hope of a self- 
supporting Japan will not be realized. 

With the mainland of China controlled by Russia, the 
strategic importance of Japan, the Philippines and other 
Pacific island frontiers would be vastly increased. But 
their military security would be reduced to a point where 
their value for us as buffer territory would be extremely 
doubtful. This is clear from the unhappy history of the 
first years of our war with Japan. 

What of the military situation in China? No one ex- 
pects Manchuria to hold out more than a month or two 
longer. With the fall of Mukden, Manchuria will be gone. 
And over two months ago there were already food riots 
in this city, which has been under continual siege. 

After Manchuria, it will be a difficult task to hold the 
two great cities of Peiping and Tientsin. Except for these 
two cities and the narrow corridor which joins them and 
runs up to the west through Kalgan, there is little left 
in the north of China which the Reds do not already 
hold. 

To the south, China’s rich central Yangtze valley is 
already threatened by communist forces not far from 
Hankow. Attempts to cut the Yangtze River could be 
successfully carried out, and a flank movement down to- 
wards the capital at Nanking would quickly follow. Con- 
siderable thought has been given to the possible last- 
stand transfer of the capital to Canton. 

We may wonder what the United States is doing in the 
face of these dangers to China. We may think, as | did, 
that careful plans are quietly being carried forward to 
give needed assistance to the Central Government. There 
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is a United States military advisory group in Nanking. 
And at Tsingtao our Navy is assisting in the training of 
Chinese naval units. But these aids do not begin to solve 
the major military and economic problems which must 
find solution if China is to be saved from communism. 

That our State Department recognizes the problem 
there can be no question. But even with the aid program 
of over half a billion dollars which it has prepared for 
congressional approval, the assistance is still looked on 
by the State Department as a mere “holding operation.” 

What can the United States do to prevent this im- 
minent domination of the mainland of Eastern Asia by 
communism? We are accepting the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $5 billion in Europe as a measure necessary 
to curb the advance of communism there. Will we at the 
same time watch it take roots throughout China without 
letting Congress even know the extent of the means 
needed to prevent it? 

The State Department is in possession of a document, 
the Wedemeyer Report, which evidently gives us the 
answer to this question. It is 
the answer of a man who has 
spent ten years in China, 
who is a military man of 
recognized ability and who 
has taken the time needed to 
make a thorough report. The 
following statement was pub- 
licly made at a congressional 
hearing by General Wedemeyer: “Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek is the logical leader in China today and the only 
man in China with whom we can do business. He needs 
our help and he should get our help.” 

This statement of General Wedemeyer raises a ques- 
tion of which Americans have heard much during the 
past year—the corruption and inefficiency of the Nation- 
alist Government, together with its iron control over the 
people. We naturally wonder whether or not we should 
help a government which has been accused of being far 
from democratic and disinterested in its administration. 

Here we can easily continue the mistake which has evi- 
dently been made during the past two years. We can 
focus our attention on the truth that is present in these 
accusations. It is not hard to see that Russia’s strategy 
is well served if, while we criticize the regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Communists quietly ensure their total vic- 
tory in China. 

It is charged that the Government is not democratic. 
In speaking of this we must not forget that every gov- 
ernment at war has to tend, practically and for the time 
being, away from rather than toward democratic pro- 
cesses. The present Government of China, during the 
years 1927-1937, before the Japanese invasion and all- 
out civil war, built up a really creditable record in 
progress toward democratic reform. During November, 
1947, popular elections were held, and in December 4 
constitution was adopted which in its wording is cer- 
tainly democratic. No one claims that these are more 
than signs of a tendency toward democracy. China. after 
all, is more than eighty per cent illiterate, and even her 
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critics find it hard to explain how a democracy such 
as we have could exist among a people who neither read 
nor write. 

While engaged in a war that threatens her very sur- 
vival, when communist elements are active within her 
very cities, China must step cautiously in extending civil 
liberties. Yet plenty of criticism is permitted in the news- 
papers. Correspondents who deny this either cannot or 
do not read the Chinese newspapers. In Red territory no 
such freedom of the press is even thought of. News- 
papers are few, and they slavishly tell only what the 
Party lets them tell. 

If the Government were making no progress toward 
democratic reform but were merely holding the line 
against the stifling of human liberties which goes on con- 
stantly in the Red zones, it would be making a precious 
contribution to the general cause of freedom for man. 

No one these days attempts a denial of the corruption 
which exists in the Government of Chiang Kai-shek. But 
again we play into the hands of Russia if, while we talk 
of China’s corruption, we allow communism to march 
through the land. The Chinese do not approve of corrup- 
tion; they deplore it and are ashamed of its prevalence 
in their midst. They do not excuse it; but they perhaps 
understand it better than many righteous foreigners 
seem to. Army salaries and those of government officials 
are absurdly inadequate; so the difference between sal- 
ary and the cost of even frugal living has to be made up 
by extra-legal means. To raise salaries by printing-press 
money aggravates inflation and economic demoraliza- 
tion; to do it by increasing taxation stirs resentment 
among the people heavily burdened. “You’re emptying the 
lake to catch the fish,” they already say. The Chinese 
sage, Kuantze, says: “First let provisions suffice, then 
distinguish between honor and dishonor.” 

With eighty per cent of the national budget spent on 
the civil war, little is left for the efficient conduct of city 
and local government. The people feel the weight of the 
poverty and oppression which result. Yet those who 
have experienced the alternative of communism do not 
find their lot a happier one. In Red areas we find that 
poverty is likewise the rule, though sometimes it is dis- 
tributed with greater equality. Brick houses are leveled, 
lest they irritate the poor dwellers of mud-walled huts. 
No one dares to own a mule, although it be needed to 
plow the parched soil, because mule-owners fall into 
the perilous category of the “wealthy.” When Commun- 
ists move into an area, families eat up their pigs and 
poultry as soon as they can, in order to anticipate 
confiscation. 

In the communist program of agrarian reform, each 
person’s quota of land must not exceed three mou, or half 
an acre. A family with fifty mow is listed as first-class 
capitalist, to be punished with death or destitution. A 
thirty-mou family is called second-class capitalist, and 
sees its ancestral plot divided among people who some- 
times do not want to do farming, and know nothing 
about tilling the soil. And this is in wheat country. It 
is not efficient to garden wheat. Draft animals, tools, fer- 
tilizers require more revenue than a tiny subsistence plot 


produces. Red Army and Party taxes slice off a large 
part of the yield from the tiny plots—fifty or sixty per 
cent is not unusual. The Chinese “landlord problem” 
was acute in only a few provinces, for historical and 
geographical reasons. But the Communists use it as a 
propaganda instrument to promote their total domina- 
tion of the people in all the provinces. “In the days be- 
fore the Reds came,” an old Chinese told a friend of 
mine, “some of us used to have something, and others 
had more. Now none of us has anything.” 

These facts are brought out, not as a denial of cor- 
ruption and abuses in the ranks of the Government in 
China, but rather to show that the communist elements 
do not necessarily bring peace or prosperity—much less 
freedom or democracy—to the millions of China’s 
peasants. 

Many in America have suggested that our help to 
China be conditioned on Chiang Kai-shek’s first cleaning 
out the most notoriously corrupt among the officials 
of his Government. It might be possible for the General- 
issimo to do this if he were sure that he could replace 
the support which his Government would thereby lose by 
assured help from the United States. Actually there is 
little in the history of our attitude toward China these 
last few years to assure him we would keep our part of 
the bargain. Last December 17, before a congressional 
committee, General Wedemeyer said he did not think 
that in his judgment we had kept our promises to China 
over the years. It might well be better statesmanship on 
our part to make our help to China and China’s clean- 
ing-up of corruption in her Government a mutual prop- 
osition, both advancing together. 

The history of our State Department’s handling of the 
China question leaves much to be desired. It is not clear 
that Congress should blindly leave to it the decision as 
to how help should be given China, without itself having 
an opportunity to see the Wedemeyer Report. Yet this 
is precisely what is being done. In his message to Con- 
gress last week, President Truman asked this body to 
accept the State Department recommendation that no 
military assistance be given China. We should not allow 
ourselves to be deceived by the $570 million aid pro- 
gram. The State Department knows and admits that this 
will not be sufficient to push back communist advances. 
Characteristic has been the stolid refusal of Marshall and 
his Department assistants to admit the impending com- 
munist danger. Nowhere is this clearer than in the 
present proposal of inadequate aid. Senators Bridges, 
Vandenberg and others have shown themselves willing to 
use ability and influence in Congress to demand a wise 
and vigorous policy. 

From the Wedemeyer Report they will know what 
military aid to China is needed. They could hardly do 
better than request that Wedemeyer himself be sent to 
China to work with the Generalissimo. It would be a 
tragedy of our democratic system if, for fear of lagging 
support at home during an election year, Congress failed 
to demand for China all the help called for by the im- 
pending danger of a Russian-controlled continent of 
East Asia. 
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The press 


Helen Walker Homan, wartime representative of the Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service on the USO publicity 
staff, attended the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 

London as a representative of the 





goes to London 


Helen Walker Homan 


National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence and the Sign magazine. 





It was cold, very bleak and dark in London on the 
evening of December 15, 1947—especially in Carlton 
Gardens, where sits the French Embassy, a stone’s throw 
from Pall Mall. Ernest Bevin’s dignified house, almost 
next door, presented a calm exterior. Yet its owner, 
one of the “Big Four” and at that moment over in Lan- 
caster House at a session of the Foreign Ministers’ Coun- 
cil, unlike his house was probably presenting a facade 
that was far from calm. For the sessions of the Council, 
assembled to frame the peace treaties for Germany and 
Austria, had now dragged on for three weeks, with Mr. 
Molotov’s negatives steadily growing longer, and Mr. 
Bevin’s patience shorter and shorter. Reporters were 
not admitted to the sessions. 

But, within a half hour or so, the press conferences 
which immediately followed them would start—one at 
the American Embassy and one at the French, with the 
British convening in the old Carlton Hotel; and the Rus- 
sians in great privacy, if not behind an iron curtain, 
behind some very effective blackout curtains shrouding 
an old mansion away over in Kensington Palace Gar- 
dens. In three of the conferences, the press would be 
given a factual account of the deliberations at that day’s 
meeting. In the fourth, only a small and select portion 
of it would be given just what was considered good for 
it to know—so much and no more. 

“How,” I had asked the British press attaché, “can a 
correspondent cover all four, or even three, of the con- 
ferences at one and the same time? Unlike Saint Francis 
of Assisi, I don’t possess the gift of bilocation.” 

That had been the headache of all correspondents 
since the Council’s last meeting in Moscow, he ex- 
plained; but some newspapers and wire services had 
enough representatives in London to ensure individual 
coverage of each. The rest of us would just have to hop, 
skip and jump about. 

It had been a matter of fascination over the weeks to 
study these gatherings, each unconsciously colored by 
the characteristics of the nations it represented. The 
American conference was practical, terse, and would 
have been objective to the point of frigidity except for 
an obviously conscientious effort to give the news fairly, 
and to give it all. The State Department had sent its 
brilliant young Charles E. Bohlen, expert on Russia, to 
conduct these meetings in Grosvenor Square, and also 
the dynamic Michael J. McDermott (Special Assistant 
for Press Relations), wise in experience and always the 
reporter’s friend. When the objectivity began to grow a 
bit frigid, his cheerful smile had helped many of us to 
the realization that, after all, international relations had 
their human side—that even the Big Four who held the 
fate of Europe in their grasp were only mere men and 
not strange intellectual machines fashioned to a certain 
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pattern by their various governments to grind out ac- 
ceptable individual formulas for a European peace. 

For behind the governments and their Foreign Minis- 
ters were their people—humanity itself, the lowly and 
the poor—who everywhere wanted peace, peace for self 
and neighbor. If in the tussle some of their humanity 
could win through, could triumph over the cold ma- 
chines of fear and greed, we might yet gain a unified 
Germany and an enduring peace. 

The British conferences, held under the auspices of 
the Foreign Office and attended by the largest number 
of journalists from almost every country under the sun, 
were less businesslike and objective. That good-natured 
quality, which is at once the charm and perhaps at 
times also the handicap of the English, colored these 
cheerful meetings. To forestall any possible grimness, 
the British had set up a bar at the entrance to the press 
room in the Carlton. You had to enter through it and 
depart through it. How could any correspondent be grim 
under such circumstances? There were no bars at the 
American and French meetings—and on the one occasion 
I had “crashed” a Russian conference through the offices 
of a good friend who shall be nameless, I had left in 
such a hurry to avoid the MVD (having registered as an 
American representing the Catholic press) that I had no 
time to notice. 

Upon that occasion a very suave young Russian had 
delivered in English to a handful of reporters the bland- 
est account of the Foreign Ministers’ deliberations I had 
yet heard. It seemed that everything between the Big 
Four at their afternoon session had been roses and 
honey, because three had at last acknowledged that Mr. 
Molotov was right. Under Mr. Molotov’s gifted leader- 
ship, the Council sessions were proceeding smoothly to a 
successful outcome. . . . A few hours later the radio and 
newspapers, reporting on the same session, had given a 
picture which was quite the reverse. 

Entertaining as had been this experience, it was the 
French press conferences which afforded the best amuse- 
ment. There the Gallic spirit was transcendent. I doubt 
if any correspondent, however coldly cynical, could have 
remained totally unaffected by the humorous charm of 
M. Offroy, head of the Quai d’Orsay’s news division, 
who sat at the end of the long table and who reported 
the day’s deliberations in precise French. He was ob- 
jective, with a Frenchman’s understanding of that term 
—that is, with gestures. One shrug of his expressive 
shoulder, which was exercised as naturally as breathing, 
revealed more than was given in fifteen minutes of the 
spoken word at other conferences. 

Adding spice to M. Offroy’s delightful presentation 
were the Parisian reporters who attended, and in whom 
the Gallic spirit was no less evident. They leaned forward 
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eagerly, ran their pencils through their hair (sometimes 
almost tore same) and in the case of representatives of 
the communist papers, ’Humanité and Ce Soir, even 
shook their fingers as they flung rapid questions in M. 
Offroy’s smiling face. Never shall I forget one evening 
when they interrupted his discourse: 

“But after Mr. Molotov said that, wasn’t there any 
discussion? What did the other Ministers say?” 

M. Offroy, who had skipped on to another point, 
rapidly flipped over his notes. 

“It was of no moment,” he replied. 

“Bui they must have said something,” they pressed. 

M. Offroy offered his inimitable shrug. He shook his 
head from side to side; then in some exasperation, re- 
lied : 

; “They said blah-blah, blah-blah, blah-blah, blah-blah!”’ 

There was a “blah-blah” for each Foreign Minister—he 
was being equitable about the thing. And suddenly all in 
the room, even the Communists, were completely satis- 
fied. It was a clear, brief and comprehensive account 
of deliberations which had occupied an hour of the 
Ministers’ time. 

Once, when the Paris communist papers had pub- 
lished certain articles, M. Offroy concluded his press 
conference with something which sounded for all the 
world like a French football score. He said: 

“In some papers I have seen what some of you have 
written—that France is obstructing progress with as 
many negative votes as Russia. Therefore, I have pre- 
pared a petit tableau of the week’s proposals and the 
votes, for and against. In summary: On articles twenty, 
twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three and twenty-four, 
the vote ran: France, les Etats-Unis, Britannique: Oui! ; 
Les Soviétiques: Non!” 

He rapped out the “non” like a pistol shot, and con- 
tinued down the line of the other proposals, giving much 
the same ratio. Then, with a superb gesture, he struck 
the grand total of negative votes: 

“Les ‘nons’ Américains: 1; les ‘nons’ Britanniques: 1; 
les ‘nons’ Francais: 3; les ‘nons’ Soviétiques: 8!” 

Immediately the room was in an uproar. The com- 
munist reporters were on their feet, gesticulating wildly, 
shouting objections to this “score.” It was just like a 
ball game with everybody wanting to kill the umpire. 
But Umpire Offroy only smiled and spread out his hands. 
“It’s the record,” he said simply. Sulkily, PHumanité 
and Ce Soir subsided in their chairs. Older and more 
renowned French journalists eyed them amusedly. There 
was “Pertinax,” with his fine head, a strongly intel- 
lectual face and shock of thick white hair. There was the 
famous Mme. Tabouis, who sat quietly, an unobtrusive 
but observant listener. I had maneuvred a chair next to 
Anne O’Hare McCormick (“greater than all these,” I 
was saying to myself). It was she who had pointed out 
Pertinax to my fascinated eyes. 

Well, all this had preceded that cold evening of Decem- 
ber 15 when I mounted the steps of the French Embassy 
in Carlton Gardens. I was there to pick up approval of 
the draft of an exclusive interview with Bidault, ob- 
tained the day before. I had not been certain I had com- 


pletely understood his beautiful French, that of a poet, 
replete with images; and M. Weymuller, the Embassy’s 
press attaché, who had been present at the interview, 
had kindly offered to look it over. I was hoping to file 
it at the cable office before the evening’s press conference. 

When I reached M. Weymuller’s office, only one other 
reporter was there, obviously an American, but one I 
did not know. We nodded to each other as I took a chair. 
Neither M. Weymuller nor his capable secretary, Miss 
McDonald, was present. 

There was a lot to think about, as I waited; not alone 

ie sifanuiiliij the Bidault interview. There 
“iy ¥ oil r was the personal matter of 

ile i Mi | “i possibly leaving for home 
a 1 7 the next day. Rumors had it 
6 = that the Foreign Ministers’ 
Council might drag on for 
weeks. It wasn’t sporting, not 
to see it through. Had I 
made a mistake in getting a 
reservation on the America, sailing December 16, from 
Southampton? That she would get me home in time for 
Christmas wasn’t a valid reason in a good journalist’s 
vocabulary. You wouldn’t catch Pertinax doing that. 
Would the Council’s real “fireworks” begin in London 
just as we were putting out to sea? Would I be sorry 
to have left? I would have to start for Southampton at 
seven the next morning; but upon arrival I could tele- 
phone London. If there had been any developments, 
perhaps I could cancel the passage, turn around and go 
back. Such doubts had deferred my packing. That would 
have to be done later tonight, following the press confer- 
ence. There wouldn’t be much sleep! And since this might 
be the last night in London (unless I changed my mind!) 
it would be best to attend the American conference in 
Grosvenor Square, rather than remain where I was.... 
That I might find a taxi with the wings of Mercury! It 
was growing late. 

I glanced across the room at my companion. | sup- 
posed he was waiting for the French conference to start. 
Then Miss McDonald came in, and politely introduced 
us. She said: “This is Mr. of the AP.” Auto- 
matically, I stood up. He said, courteously: “Don’t rise.” 
I said: “I always rise in the presence of the AP.” Then I 
sat down again. We each resumed our ruminations. It was 
very quiet in the room. Then somehow I began to sense a 
sort of “lull-before-the-storm”—the quiet was of a pe- 
culiar quality. 

The AP man was seated at some distance from the 
telephone. Five still minutes passed. Then the door burst 
open. M. Weymuller stood on the threshold. “It is fin- 
ished,” he cried. “The Council is adjourned indefinitely ; 
no agreement reached!” 

I shall never forget the AP. Out of his chair in a 
trice, he made across the room for the telephone with 
the swiftness and actually the movement of a panther 
swooping on his prey—while I just sat with my mouth 
open. While he called his chief, I thought helplessly that 
here we were—me and the world—just where we started, 
away back on November 24. No peace treaty for Aus- 
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tria; no unified Germany; and the specter of another 
war looming just around the corner. 

I was shaken out of my stupefaction by M. Weymul- 
ler gallantly waving the approved Bidault interview un- 
der my nose. He did it with a flourish. After all, the 
sessions had been such a strain on him and his staff—all 
of us had been going a pace—that there was a certain 
relief that it was over. Suddenly the thought came: “I 
can sail tomorrow with a clear conscience! I'll be home 
for Christmas! Home, after seven months in England 
(I had been there since June). Home, where there’s cen- 
tral heating and no rationing; where the butter-and-egg 
man really delivers!” And I dashed for the cable office. 

When I reached the American Embassy where Mr. 
Bohlen was concluding his report of the break-up of the 
Council, all objectivity had vanished. Everyone was talk- 
ing at once. .. . Mr. Marshall had been superb! It was 
the only way. He and Mr. Bevin, M. Bidault too, had 
done their utmost 


On morals 
and inflation 





“How soon can I get out of this town?” . . . “Hey, 
Jim, have you a plane reservation?” . . . “Not a chance, 
until next week!” . . . “No cancellations” .. . “Wish | 
could leave tonight! ... ” 

Mr. John D. Tomlinson, the Embassy’s kind and help. 
ful press attaché, came up to me. “I suppose you'll have 
a hard time getting home, with all this crowd clamoring 
for reservations,” he remarked sympathetically. 

I explained that I had a reservation on the America, 
due to sail in a few hours. He opened his eyes. 

“Do you read the tea-leaves, or something?” he asked. 
I went up to Anne O’Hare McCormick, and told her, 

“The next time you go psychic and get one of these 
revelations, I wish you’d let me know,” she said. 

Then I went home and packed, and shivered, until 
3 A.M. At seven, I stole out of a ghostly London, dark 
and still cold. A few hours later I was at sea. But | 
thanked Heaven (and also the Sign and NCWC) for hav- 
ing given me the time of my life. 


In view of the honest differences of opinion on the 
tremendous issues of American domestic and foreign pol- 
icy, an Editor of AMERICA cites current history to explain 

why we believe our viewpoint on 





inflation-control measures is in line 


Benjamin L. Masse with the general welfare. 





Recently one of Uncle Sam’s faithful and underpaid 
postmen delivered a letter at our office which created 
something of an editorial problem. The writer was a 
Catholic businessman, regional sales director for a large 
company, and the father of eight children. He had been 
confused from time to time by AMERICA’S position on 
controversial economic questions, experiencing difficulty 
in reconciling its stand with what he “thought to be the 
Church’s real position.” Finally he had been driven to 
the point where he felt obliged to take issue with us. 
What led him to do this was our advocacy of limited 
price controls and rationing as a partial and temporary 
answer to the inflationary crisis. He thought this policy 
was both unrealistic and communistic. He wrote: 


I ask, have all of the people recently been converted 
to good citizenship? Is there any reason to believe 
that human frailty, which has been the problem of 
the Church for 2,000 years, no longer exists? 

If I understand totalitarianism, one of its tenets 
is control of the total being, and yet you seem to 
offer controls as a means of correcting our present 
dilemma—an adaptation that should cause Lenin to 
turn over in his grave. 

Having thus demolished our position, the writer went on 
to propose his own “realistic solution,” which he man- 
aged to pack into a single word: “work.” Why he believed 
this to be the true and, by implication, the Christian 
solution to inflation, he described in the following para- 
graph: 
It has always seemed to me that the most basic and 
elementary economic law was that of supply and 
demand, and that an excessive demand will, with a 
given volume of purchasing power, always increase 
prices. Therefore, the combination of increased 
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work, plus the free use of technological develop- 
ments, will result in an increase of supply and a 
decrease in prices in a free and competitive market. 
Isn’t it an obligation for man to strive toward the 
maximum of his personal effectiveness and to make 
full use of his God-given talents? 


“In the last analysis,” the writer concluded, “the com- 
bination of our brains, brawn and faith, intensively ap- 
plied, will solve our problems.” And he would be “very 
much interested in a reply.” 

There were two reasons why this letter could not be 
printed in the correspondence column: 1) it was too 
long; 2) it demanded a reply which, by the nature of 
the objections raised, would require more space than the 
letter itself. (And then, too, some of our readers are 
annoyed by editorial replies!) Finally, the Editor-in- 
Chief decided that the letter was worth an article and 
wrote to the correspondent asking permission to use it 
as a springboard for an essay on how editors get the 
way they are. He suspected that other Catholic business- 
men among our readers shared the honest confusion of 
our correspondent and might welcome an explanation of 
our policy on inflation. He thought it a good opportunity 
to close the deplorable gap which has come to exist 
between many Catholic employers and those of the clergy 
who strive to inculcate the social teaching of the Church. 
And that, dear reader, is how this article came to be 
written. 

For our present purpose the story begins in the fall of 
1945 when business leaders and farm spokesmen started 
a serious drive to get rid of wartime controls. For several 
reasons which seemed good to the Editors—the chief ont 
being that supply and demand were hopelessly out of 
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line and, for critical items like food, steel and housing, 
would remain so for two or three years—AMERICA op- 
posed this drive. There was a good chance that, if it were 
successful, the nation would run the risk of repeating 
the disastrous experience of the first world war, when a 
reckless postwar boom ended in a shattering bust. The 
state of the world being what it was, we did not believe 
that the country could afford this time to take any risks. 
Far better to be late in returning to normalcy than to 
be beforehand. 

As the 1946 elections showed, this position was not 
popular. Beginning with the great sitdown strike of the 
cattle interests in June, 1946, all effective controls, except 
those on rents, became impossible. The fighting war was 
not over much more than a year when the country re- 
turned to a free market. Looking back over the past year 
and a half, seeing what has happened to prices during 
that time, we feel no regret for having upheld an un- 
popular cause. We still think that the nation made a bad 
mistake in jettisoning OPA before something approach- 
ing a normal relationship between supply and demand 
had been established in the marketplace. 

Was there a moral principle involved in this editorial 
policy ? 

There was, or so it seemed to us. The virtue of justice, 
both distributive and legal, was involved. 

With the ending of OPA, it was certain that prices 
would rise, especially prices of necessities, and that mil- 
lions of our citizens would suffer economic hardship. 
Under the circumstances then existing, the lifting of con- 
trols was bound to be equivalent to establishing an in- 
equitable system of rationing based not on human needs 
but solely on ability to pay. This meant that the 34 per 
cent of our families with incomes over $3,000 a year 
(1946 figures) would be able to buy a disproportionate 
share of a limited supply of meat and dairy products, 
shoes and clothes, whereas the 66 per cent of our families 
with incomes of less than $3,000 would largely have to 
do without. If justice was to be served, the Government 
would be obliged to continue controls until such time as 
supply approximated demand and gave reasonable prom- 
ise that fair prices would result from a free marketplace. 

In his plea to the Congress in January, 1946 to con- 
tinue price controls, President Truman, it seemed to us, 
stood on solid moral ground. Conversely, we thought 
that the 80th Congress, which, like its undistinguished 
predecessor, was something less than enthusiastic about 
price control and rationing, failed in its obligation to 
provide for the general welfare. It procrastinated all 
during the spring of 1946, then, at the last minute, passed 
a measure so inadequate that the President felt obliged 
to veto it, and finally, when the damage had been done, 
enacted a law that was still far from satisfactory. 

For the same reason that we expressed our disapproval 
of Congress, we criticized those business and farm groups 
which, with a promise that the free market would quickly 
provide an abundance of goods at prices people could 
afford to pay, led the successful fight against OPA. It 
seemed to us that these groups, by subordinating the 
general welfare to private economic interest, were failing 









in social justice. We were not much impressed by the 
argument that in this case the enlightened self-interest 
of these pressure groups was identical with the common 
good. 

President Truman had another motive in asking Con- 
gress to continue price controls—the uncertainty of the 
world situation. Though the last shot in the war had been 
fired in August, 1945 in the Pacific, it was already clear 
a few months later that winning the peace would be as 
difficult a task as winning the war had been. If it was 
necessary for the protection of lower-income groups at 
home to avoid an inflationary rise in prices and the bust 
that would inevitably follow, it was scarcely less neces- 
sary for the establishing of peace. A healthy American 
economy was seen to be an essential part of our efforts 
to stabilize the world political situation and promote 
international recovery. This alone was ample justification 
for a temporary extension of wartime controls, as was 
seen a few months later when a sharp rise in the domestic 
price level upset the calculations upon which the British 
loan had been based. (Incidentally, no one has yet figured 
out how much more the foreign-aid program has cost 
the American people than would have been the case if 
prices had been held at approximately June, 1946 levels.) 

From mid-summer, 1946 until the early fall of last 
year, AMERICA said practically nothing about anti-infla- 
tion controls. The American people, through the Con- 
gress, had chosen to gamble with a free market—except 
for rent controls, which were weakened but not abolished 
—and to have continued advocating controls at the time 
would have been more in the nature of an academic 
exercise than of effective journalism. 

But in July last year, stimulated by prospects of a 
short corn crop here and reports of the worst French 
wheat crop in a century, the price of farm commodities 
advanced alarmingly. From that time until the break in 
the futures market during the week beginning February 
1, the cost of living marched steadily higher, causing 
widespread suffering and raising grave deubts about the 
future. While this dangerous trend was occuring at home, 
the foreign outlook became steadily darker. By the first 
of October, it was clear that unless the U.S. went quickly 
to the assistance of Western Europe, and on a large 
scale, Stalin might very well be master of the Continent 
before the winter was out. 

By this time, of course, AMERICA was fully committed 
to the Marshall plan. But it was obvious that a program 
of foreign aid on the scale that was necessary would 
exert added pressure on inflationary forces that had 
already driven food prices up fifty-nine per cent over 
May, 1946 levels, and the cost of living thirty-two per 
cent. Accordingly we supported the ten-point anti-infla- 
tion program which President Truman proposed to Con- 
gress. We were not willing to see the Marshall plan, 
which is bound up with our nation’s security and even 
more with our Christian duty, sacrificed to the exigencies 
of domestic politics. We were afraid, to speak more 
plainly, that the American people would be tempted to 
accept Senator Taft’s ultimatum that they could have 
the Marshall plan but only if they were willing to take 
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higher prices, too. That laissez-faire approach ignored 
completely the possibility of a temporary and limited 
re-imposition of wartime controls. 

There were two arguments against reinstating limited 
price and rationing controls: it was said 1) that they 
are “police-state” methods, and 2) that they would bring 
about lower production, scarcities and a black market. 

The first argument was scarcely worthy of serious 
attention. It was largely a piece of semantics, to which, 
unfortunately, President Truman himself gave currency. 
While it is true that modern dictators, as a part of a 
planned economy, generally impose price controls and 
rationing on their hapless subjects, it is likewise true 
that in special circumstances democratic societies adopt 
freely the same procedure. Some people go so far as to 
argue that even a planned economy, provided it is ap- 
proved by the people, is compatible with democracy, and 
deny that a complete system of rationing and price con- 
trols, such as all nations had during the war, can be 
considered, in any strict sense, “police-state” methods. 
Whether or not this is true, it is certainly true that 
between imposing on a people, by dictatorial means, a 
thoroughgoing system of economic controls, and adopt- 
ing, with the consent of a democratic legislature, certain 
limited and temporary controls, there exists an essential 
difference. To refer to the latter as “police-state” methods 
is about as exact as calling the City of New York 

socialistic because it owns the subway system. When the 
general weljare dictates rationing and price controls, a 
government fails in a moral obligation—providing no 
other factor intervenes—if it does not impose them. 

One of the factors which might excuse a state from 
acting would be a realization that people would violate 
the regulations in such numbers as to nullify them. 
Actually, leaders of business and farm groups had as- 
sured the Congress that the resumption of controls would 
only intensify inflationary forces by leading to produc- 
tion cutbacks and black markets. Upon analysis this 
could only mean that our producers are so gripped by 
greed for profits and our consumers are so much under 
the influence of selfishness that they would refuse to 
obey the law. 

This was, and remains, a strong argument, but not a 
conclusive one. Many of our people are opposed to con- 
trols partly because they are ignorant: they have never 
been taught the connection between the moral principles 
they profess as Christians and their activities in the 
marketplace. If they could be made to see that when a 
government, to deal with a crisis, establishes a fair price 
for a commodity, the observance of that price by both 
buyers and sellers becomes an obligation in conscience, 
they would be disposed to play the game honestly. Before 
conceding that the case was hopeless, and that the state 
no longer had an obligation to impose controls, Catholic 
editors would naturally feel bound to attempt a job of 
moral education. That is what AMERICA has been trying 
over the past six months to do. 

Our correspondent says genially that this advocacy of 
temporary and limited price controls “should cause Lenin 
to turn over in his grave.” It would be truer to say that 
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if anyone should turn over in his grave, it would be 
Pope Leo XIII, who, noting our correspondent’s attituds 


toward necessary government intervention in the eco. | 


nomic order, might begin to doubt whether Rerum 

Novarum had ever been written. It was not Marx or 

Lenin but Leo XIII who wrote: 
Those who govern must see to it that they protect 
the community and its constituent parts: the com. 
munity, because nature has entrusted its safeguard. 
ing to the sovereign power in the State to such an 
extent that the protection of the public welfare is 
not only the supreme law, but is the entire cause 
and reason for sovereignty; and the constituent 
parts, because philosophy and Christian faith agree 
that the administration of the State has from nature 
as its purpose, not the benefit of those to whom it 
has been entrusted, but the benefit of those who 
have been entrusted to it. . . . If, therefore, any in- 
jury has been done to or threatens either the com- 
mon good or the interests of individual groups, 
which injury cannot in any other way be repaired 
or prevented, it is necessary for public authority to 
intervene. 

Or again: 
Equity therefore commands that public authority 
show proper concern for the worker so that from 
what he contributes to the common good he may re- 
ceive what will enable him, housed, clothed and 
secure, to live his life without hardship. Whence, it 
follows that all those measures ought to be favored 
which seem in any way capable of benefiting the 
condition of workers. 


In the passage in Rerum Novarum from which those 
excerpts have been taken there is much more of the same 
tenor, all of it stressing the duty of the state to intervene 
in the marketplace, as circumstances require, in the in- 
terest of securing distributive justice. It is one thing to 
say that circumstances last fall did not require economic 
controls, or that the controls proposed were not proper 
ones. There can be a difference of opinion on these mat- 
ters. But it is another thing to say that an anti-inflation 
program which includes price controls and rationing is 
socialistic or communistic and ought to be rejected by 
every good Christian. It is on this point, I think, that our 
correspondent is in error and shows a lack of acquaint: 
ance with the proper role of government. 

One final thought. 

To support limited economic controls does not mean 
to think lightly of work or underestimate initiative. Of 
course, the country needs production; that is elementary. 
And it is encouraging to note that output per man-hour, 
which does not depend alone on the worker’s application 
and industry, rose in 1947, and is still rising. But hard 
work and production are not a complete answer to infla- 
tion, certainly not in the short run, as can be seen in the 
shoe industry, in textiles, in steel and petroleum. By all 
means let a man develop his talents, let him look upon 
his work, whatever it is, as a service he owes te God. Let 
him use his initiative and vie with his fellows. But let 
him not forget in the process that he is ‘a member of 
society and subject to social disciplines. Or that men 
must be brothers not merely in church but in the market- 
place as well. 
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The Catholic 


writer’s problems 





Louis Hasley 





The subject treated by Harry Sylvester in the January 


Atlantic, “Problems of the Catholic Writer,” is one that 
- [have thought much about, have observed under many 


appearances, and have encountered in a variety of ways 
at first and second hand, including those of the college 
teacher and of my own actual creative process. I cannot 
caim the authority of accomplishment that is Mr. 
Sylvester's. Indeed my own miscellaneous periodical 
writings in verse, criticism and short fiction are negli- 
sible by any measure. But though what I wish to say 
here has close relation to my past experience, I wish it 
to be judged largely on the score of its own reasonable- 
ness. 
It will immediately be gathered that I am not in perfect 
agreement with Mr. Sylvester. That is true. I do actually 
approve, however, of most of what he says; and wish to 
praise him for opening up, in what is for the most part 
excellent fashion, a subject at once subtle, complex and 
provocative. He has marshaled his points with clarity and 
somber force. And I know of no one who could, alone, 
have opened the subject to better view. But it is a subject 
to which many people may contribute, and must con- 
tribute, before a thorough and finally sound set of atti- 
tudes can be arrived at. That Mr. Sylvester is aware that 
his essay could hardly say the last word may, from the 
nature of the subject, be taken for granted. He will there- 
fore, I am sure, forgive one who can speak only because 
the biggest words have already been spoken. 

First of all, certain latent assumptions that were per- 
haps well made in the original delivery of his paper 
under Catholic auspices (at the Sheil School for Social 
Studies, Chicago, on October 10) could hardly come 
through to the predominantly non-Catholic audience of 
the Atlantic. In view of the general tenor of the article, 
to the effect that the Catholic writer has an unusually 
tough row to hoe, how many non-Catholic readers will 
temember and will give proper emphasis to the thought 
contained in the third paragraph of the article—in par- 
ticular, this aspect of his thought with reference to why 
no major Catholic writer has emerged in America: “A 
Catholic culture in other countries has produced writers 
of distinction or even greatness. There is nothing innate 
in Catholicism which inhibits the artistic process or blunts 
its edge. Quite the opposite.” 

An outsider would hardly gather from the above 


matter-of-fact stalement—in an article stressing handicaps 
an difficulties—the immeasurably rich, humanly deep 
and varied tradition and culture provided through the 
centuries by the Catholic Church; he would, in fact, be 
easily led to speculate how long Sylvester would continue 
to maintain such an unprofitable connection. But the 
reader who did this would be utterly wrong. Not only is 
Sylvester himself a deeply earnest Catholic, but all of 
his three novels to date derive their principal sustenance 
and force from that same Catholic way of life. 

There are two problems concerning the Catholic writer 
that I wish to discuss before I take up relatively minor 
disagreements. These I designate as 1) the problem of 
evil as it affects the Catholic writer himself interiorly, 
and 2) the matter of Catholic education. The first of 
these Sylvester does not deal with directly, and his con- 
sideration of the second leaves room for some addition 
as well as modification. 

In relation to the problem of evil, I would not be so 
rash as to assert that the Catholic writer is the only one 
who aims to attain to a personal sanctification of soul. 
But it can hardly be denied that one of the unalienable 
heritages of the Catholic is a systematic, minutely de- 
tailed, finely wrought fretwork of principles built up 
from the Bible and from tradition through many centu- 
ries of the most thoroughgoing religious, philosophic 
and moral exploration. This heritage, if I mistake not, is 
a vastly greater body of defined dogma and doctrine than 
that possessed by any other religion. The Catholic is 
thereby limited in the kind of experience that he may in 
good faith acquire. Salvation of his own soul being 
always more important than any achievement as an artist, 
he may not, for example, deliberately besot himself to 
write more convincingly of alcoholism; he may not live 
a lie by posing as an anti-Christian in order to learn 
more about a certain type of bigotry; he may not commit 
adultery so as to be able to depict this “occupational 
disease” of novelists (to use Sylvester’s ironic term) more 
realistically for his readers. In fact, he knows these things 
are forbidden, no matter what his reason for desiring 
such experience. When Catholics do these things they 
cannot plead that moral theologians have taught them 
that the end justifies the means, for they are not so 
taught. Their only excuse must be merely that they too 
are human. 

Now any critic—Aristotle, Henry James or the book 
reviewer for the Prairietown Sentinel—knows that, su- 
perior to any mere accumulation of “experience data,” is 
the power to guess the unseen from the seen. And those 
who cite this important truth are apt to forget that there 
must be the things seen, often with considerable thorough- 
ness, before the “guess” is apt to be reasonably sure. 
Nevertheless, we desire Catholic writing to give us a full 
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and truthful presentation of life, sin included; for, as 
Cardinal Newman pointed out, we cannot expect a sinless 
literature of sinful humanity. 

Forbidden therefore to fill in certain areas of his ex- 
perience that may be deficient for his artistic purposes, 
the Catholic, unless he alters or abandons his project, is 
thrown upon his imagination. If he has sufficient genius 
(penetration of motive, understanding of human nature— 
I assume the talent for expression) he may usually suc- 
ceed. But even then some failure will almost invariably 
result from his effort to imagine what his experience does 
not cover. 

Admittedly the problem is here speculative. But for the 
fiction writer it is real. Will an intense, prolonged imag- 
inative effort to realize concretely the sense of a par- 
ticular sin have an effect on his soul similar to that of a 
commission of the sin itself? It would seem altogether 
possible. A study of Herman Melville may offer some con- 
firmation. In the writing of Moby Dick he boldly steeped 
his imagination in the idea of a sinister, malevolent evil 
at the heart of the universe, and this spirit is one which 
that book powerfully achieved. (It was, he said, a book 
“broiled in hellfire.”) But does not the baffled, wounded, 
despairing rage of Pierre, the book that followed a year 
later, attest that his soul had paid the devil’s own price 
for the work so well realized in Moby Dick? So far as 
the best twentieth-century non-Catholic fiction is con- 
cerned, however, it is all too rarely that one finds a 
writer whose work testifies a belief that he has a soul that 
can be so damaged by any act of its own. 

The matter of Catholic Kiterary education is one that 
Mr. Sylvester analyzes at some length and with excep- 
tional insight. But I find no attempt to reconcile, on the 
one hand, the literary mis-education that has failed to 
produce major writers and, on the other, the wide Amer- 
ican Catholic recognition (it has admittedly been non- 
Catholic, too) that has been accorded to foreign Catholic 
artists like Undset, Mauriac, Bernanos, Chesterton, 
Waugh, Greene—and many another. There may be a 
way of reconciling this seeming contradiction—for the 
creative mind is not the same as the appreciative mind, 
even though they sometimes co-exist in the same person 

—hbut Sylvester’s article seems unaware of the problem. 

Yet his own data suggest a solution in the literalism of 
a propaganda-minded Catholic education and press, the 
principal source of which, as someone has pointed out, 
may be “the last stronghold of American Puritanism,” 
the Irish Catholic clergy. It appears logical that such a 
climate would frustrate the creative mind, even while per- 
mitting considerable appreciation of work done by great 
artists under other and more favorable conditions. 

After his detailed account of an all-pervasive immature 
and superficial Catholic literary education that praised as 
good writing what it thought good propaganda and 
damned as bad writing whatever it thought bad propa- 
ganda, Mr. Sylvester goes ahead to account for it as 
follows: “The high schools and colleges which most of 
us attended inculcated this principle of criticism in one 
fashion or another. Jt was obviously the creation of pe- 
culiarly undiscerning people.” [My italics. ] 
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Here I must protest the unwarranted intellectual bla 
eye dealt the teachers of the era referred to—the ’twentig 
and presumably several decades preceding them. (Being 
now a teacher myself, I dislike inheriting a black eye) 
Large, pervasive, cultural defects in a broad society, | 
would insist, are hardly to be saddled upon certain ing, 
viduals and those individuals labeled as “peculiarly wy, 
discerning people.” If they had their faults, must » 
blame them for not being made of uncommon or hero 
stuff—for, in fact, reflecting the whole context of the lif 
of which they themselves were in large measure the prod. 


uct? If the background pictured is as woful as he sayf 


I feel that at least some of his own teachers must hay 
risen well above their origins to have tutored in the sam 
class at Notre Dame two such creative artists as Richar 
Sullivan and Harry Sylvester. 

To carry my friendly differences with Mr. Sylvester ; 
hit further, I should like to question the implied reaso 
why certain writers left the Church, assuming the truth 
of his assertion that they once belonged. He writes: 


But no—our teachers indulged their wishful think. 
ing, so that the taste of writers and serious readers 
who remained in the Church was often confused and 
emasculated, while a good many others felt that 
Catholicism was not for them if they were to write 
honestly or even to read honestly. I need only men. 
tion the names of Katherine Anne Porter, Ernest 
Hemingway, James T. Farrell, and John O’Hara to 
suggest how many former Catholics are numbered 
among the top-flight American writers. 


Now the reasons why people 
are converted to the Church. 
as many converts including 
Newman and, more recently, 
Clare Luce and Gretta Palme: 
have testified, are not simple. 
and I think it logical tha 
movement the other way 
has some complexity of mo 
tivation. At any rate, the sur 
face reason is frequently not the real reason, or at leas! 
not the only reason. The creative artist’s ego and the rigor 
of the Church’s moral attitudes in curbing the free range 
of the writer’s natural appetite for experience (take 
natural both ways) are probably much more frequetl 
reasons for a writer’s apostatizing than the belief that he 
cannot “write honestly or even . . . read honestly” and 
remain in the Church, 

I have yet two more points to make. In what might 
perhaps have been a praiseworthy effort to overlook no 
fruitful angle of his subject, Mr. Sylvester, on two occ 
sions, lays at the door of Catholics (who are, it must be 
remembered, a minority group in this country) shott 
comings that should have been given wider reference and 
explanation. The “bad habits” which account for “pastor 
and their lay confréres paying more money for bad and 
even dangerous machine-made church art than they 
would have to pay for honest and original carving by 
one of an increasing number of distinguished Catholic 
craftsmen” should not, in my opinion, be ascribed to 0 
peculiarly Catholic art illiteracy so much as to the whole 
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| condition of art education and culture in the United 
| States. | would, further, rally to the defense of the Cath- 
| lic spouses of artists. Mr. Sylvester says that “Catholics 
| do not generally make good spouses to artists. . 
quted this sentence to my colleague, psychologist Walter 
[. Wilkins. His comment, brief and final. was, “Who 


does?” 


In my remarks I am afraid I have left myself open to 
acriticism by Mr. Sylvester similar to that which I used 
against his article at the outset—that of misleading my 





ta 


readers by stressing unfavorable matters and giving too 
little emphasis to the favorable ones. If so, let me here 
repair the injury. Lacking the space to single out the 
great number of points made by Mr. Sylvester that de- 
serve praise for their perspicuity, I can best refer the 
reader again to his article in the January Atlantic. There 


he may read and ponder (not, I hope, without some help 


from my own remarks) his courageous and perceptive, 
if somewhat inconclusive, statement of the “Problems of 
the Catholic Writer.” 
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BOURKE COCKRAN 











By James McGurrin. Scribner. 361p. 
$3.50 

It is dificult to find a more inviting 
subject for a biography than Bourke 
Cockran. Mr. James B. McGurrin, 
president - general of the American 
Irish Historical Society, is to be felici- 
tated in that he seized the opportunity 
and has not confused the abundant 
material. His fluent, lively narrative is 
a worthy answer to the challenge of 
Sir Shane Leslie in his foreword: 

Who shall lift the scenes of 

Bourke Cockran’s life and drop 

the curtain with the same perfect 

and resplendent precision with 

which his last day was rounded 

on earth? Who shall enumerate 

the mighty figures amongst whom 

he lived his fierce and fertile, 

flaming and faithful public life? 
When in February, 1904, Cockran 
represented the 12th District of New 
York State in Congress and made his 
famous reply to Representative John 
Dalzell, who had charged him with 
receiving compensation for his politi- 
cal campaign, Cockran’s triumphant 
speech drew more than four thousand 
congratulatory messages from this 
country, Ireland, Canada and other 
countries abroad. 

“The days of the orators have gone,” 
says Sir Shane Leslie, “but in the 
majestic line of Irish eloquence from 
Burke and Grattan to O’Connell and 
finally to Redmond there must be a 
niche for Bourke Cockran.” There is 
a niche in this reviewer’s mind, recall- 
ing over the years the impression Cock- 
tan made when as a lad I heard him 
speak in the famous Madison Square 
Garden rally of 1896. He was the one 
human being who could swing with his 
matchless eloquence an audience that 


was then hypnotized by William J. 
Bryan. 

It was at five minutes to two in the 
morning at the Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1892 that Cockran protested, “I 
am worn out physically and in no con- 
dition to address the Convention. I ask 
the indulgence of the delegates that we 
take a recess until 10:30 tomorrow.” 
After ten hours of continuous session 
the exhausted delegates, eager for a 
speedy adjournment, were demanding 
a roll call. But in a few minutes Cock- 
ran had completely forgotten the fa- 
tigue and held the crowd spellbound 
for nearly an hour with his golden- 
tongued denunciation of candidate 
Grover Cleveland. 

As Dr. John H. Finley wrote in the 
New York Times: “The splendor of 
Bourke Cockran’s oratory often ob- 
scured the solid talent that underlay 
his genius.” His reversal of the judg- 
ment of Judge Barrett in the Sharp 
Case so moved Elihu Root that he 
rushed over to Cockran and, with 
much feeling, said: “For God’s sake, 
Bourke, stick to the law and give up 
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politics. If you do, I predict that in 
less than ten years you will be recog- 
nized as the greatest lawyer in Amer- 
ica.” 

But he could no more keep out 
of politics than a fish could keep out 
of water, although politics presented 
to him their own insuperable difficulty. 
Party fidelity frequently crossed lines 
with his passionate crusading spirit, 
which made him come out for the 
underdog irrespective of party, creed 
or color. 

As a loyal Democrat, Cockran re- 
fused to accept a Republican candi- 
dacy for Congress, yet twice Cockran 


broke with Tammany and was Richard 
Croker’s most powerful antagonist. 
His famous defense of Tom Mooney 
and Warren K. Billings in the Cali- 
fornia courts was made without any 
thought of political advantage, and his 
forthright condemnation of Governor 
Stevens’ action in commuting instead 
of pardoning the prisoners remains an 
historic declaration in the field of hu- 
man rights. 

The events of later history cast an 
ironical light on some of the causes 
which Bourke Cockran so ardently es- 
poused, such as the Boer War and his 
denunciation, at the time of the Span- 
ish War, of “Spanish imperialism.” Yet 
the same Cockran strove as representa- 
tive of Archbishop Corrigan of New 
York to persuade the Spaniards to a 
course which, if a more prudent lead- 
ership had prevailed, would have 
averted the tragic conflict. An ardent 
defender of justice for the Negro, 
Cockran found himself in considerable 
embarrassment when he learned the 
implications of his speech at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, where he advocated 
the abolition of the 15th Amendment 
on the ground that it was not being 
observed anyhow and so could not be 
of any value to the members of the 
colored race. 

As an outstanding layman Bourke 
Cockran’s religion was not the parade 
of a scheming politician but was the 
deep conviction of a man who lived an 
intense spiritual life far above earthly 
vicissitudes. Mr. Cockran was one of 
the founders of the Society of the Per- 
petual Adoration in New York City. 
In view of his controversial abilities, 
it is regrettable that he is not living 
today. Out of three hundred manu- 
scripts he left behind, sixty are on 
religious subjects. 

It is a temptation to cite incident 
after incident out of this very delight- 
ful book. May I say in conclusion that 
scholarly Mr. McGurrin has prepared 
a feast and a treat. I congratulate aH 
those who would sit down at his intel- 
lectual table. Joun LaF arce 
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Responsibilities shared = peace 





THE UNION CHALLENGE TO 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL 





By Neil W. Chamberlain. Harper. 329p. 
$4.50 

There are a number of reasons why the 
relationship presently existing in the 
big corporations between labor and 
management resembles an armed truce. 
The chief reason, however, is the ab- 
sence of mutual trust. Management 
fears that the persistent efforts of pow- 
erful unions to enlarge the area of col- 
lective bargaining are jeopardizing its 
prerogatives and shaking the pillars of 


the free-enterprise system. Labor fears 
—and its fears were sharpened by al- 
most unanimous management support 
for the Taft-Hartley Act—that the huge 
corporations which dominate the na- 
tion’s basic industries have not yet 
abandoned hope of returning to the 
good old—that is, non-union—days. In 
neither case is the fear without foun- 
dation. 

This lack of mutual trust may be at- 
tributable in part to personal failings 
on both sides—to jealousy, envy, selfish- 
ness, lust for power—but it is even 
more attributable to a factor over 
which present-day labor and manage- 
ment have at best only a partial con- 
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TIMELY 


A spiritual book to be read daily 


MEDITATIONS FOR 
EVERYMAN 


by JOSEPH McSORLEY 
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SPIRITUAL READING 


Texts chosen from our Lord’s own words 
A page for each day of the Liturgical Year 
Three short paragraphs convenient for community 


FOR EVERYBODY 


Busy workers who read as they ride 
Persons who shy at the word “meditation” 


A reminder that the world’s present anguish arises 
from forgetfulness of simple, yet dynamic principles 
taught by Christ 


This book reflects a knowledge which the author has gained 
through experience. His readers are urged to look upon human 
weaknesses as no reason for discouragement, to understand 
that intelligence and liberty are a help and not a hindrance 
to spiritual progress, and that the great need of this our day 
is to cultivate the inner life of the soul. 

$2.50 
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trol. That factor is the historic fray, 

work of American industry as it hy 

evolved over the past century and mop 

Ultimately it is the concept of privy 

property enshrined in the corpory 

laws of the States, and the impact q 

that concept of various other lay 

enacted by the Federal Governmey 
and the States. 

According to the State laws of i 
corporation, management is solely p. 
sponsible in its conduct of the busines 
to those from whom it derives its rights 
that ‘is, the corporation’s stockholder, 
But during the past quarter-centuy 
Congress and a number of State legis 
latures have legalized the right of work. 
ers to organize and have imposed o 
management a duty to bargain collec. 
tively with them. This means that map. 
agement, under corporate law, has a 
the same time a legal responsibility 
only to stockholders, and, under other 
laws, a legal responsibility toward en- 
ployes! Furthermore, the nature of this 
latter responsibility remains vague, with 
the result that management is constant. 
ly faced with the problem of resisting 
union efforts to broaden it at the ex- 
pense of its sole responsibility, under 
corporate law, to the stockholders. 
Hence the strenuous efforts by manage- 
ment to set limits on the area of collec- 
tive bargaining and to gain the recog: 
nition by unions of exclusive mana- 
gerial prerogatives. 

On their part, union leaders have op- 
posed the attempt to restrict collective 
bargaining, arguing that they have a 
responsibility to protect the interests o! 
their members, and that they cannot 
discharge this responsibility in all cir- 
cumstances if their field of action is too 
rigid and restricted. In many case: 
where unions have agreed to a “man- 
agement clause” in the collective-bar- 
gaining contract, they have done so be- 
cause they had no other recourse. They 
have not relinquished the right to raise 
the question again in future negotia- 
tions. 

This fundamental conflict between 
labor and management is the subject 
matter of The Union Challenge to Mar- 
agement, surely one of the most impor- 
tant books in the field of industrial rela- 
tions to appear in recent years. This 
high praise is offered not merely be 
cause the book comes to grips with 4 
most fundamental issue, but even more 
because it deals with that issue in 4 
clear, masterly and objective manner. 
In every way it is an admirable sequel 
to E. Wight Bakke’s short but signifi 
cant study, Mutual Survival, which was 
also the fruit of the substantial work 
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being done at Yale’s Labor and Man- 
agement Center. 

Mr. Chamberlain sees no solution to 
the fundamental controversy between 
labor and management in the current 
effort of some powerful managements— 
typified by General Motors—to define 
the limits of collective bargaining. In 
his view: 

Solution of the problem of union- 

management relations must be 

based on a functional integration 
which conceives of the enterprise 
as composed of its various interest 
groups and builds its organization 
around them and encompassing 
them. 
If this involves a change in corporate 
law, whereby there would be imposed 
on management, in addition to its re- 
sponsibility to the stockholders, a legal 
responsibility towards its employes and 
the public, it would impose on labor 
leaders added responsibilities, too. If 
functional integration is ever achieved, 
unions will be made legally responsible 


to the stockholders and the general 
public, as well as to their members. In 
responsibilities thus shared, argues the 
author, lies hope for industrial peace. 

I missed in this fine study any ref- 
erence to the extensive work on the 
subject—much of it inspired by the 
encyclical of Pope Pius XI, Quadrage- 
simo Anno—which has been done in 
Europe over the past fifteen years. It 
might surprise Mr. Chamberlain to 
know that one day last summer in Brus- 
sels a leader of the Christian Trade 
Unions outlined to this reviewer a plan 
for functional integration which closely 
resembles the scheme described on 
page 222 of this book. 

It is impossible to clese this review 
without expressing a regret that works 
of this type are not emanating in no- 
table numbers from our Catholic uni- 
versities. By reason of their philosophy, 
they are well equipped to shed light on 
the fundamental problem analyzed in 
this book. BenyJaMIN L. MassE 





Thumbs firmly down 





RAINTREE COUNTY 


By Ross Lockridge, Jr. Houghton Mif- 
fin. 1066p. $3.95 


According to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club judges, who sent it out as their 
January selection, and Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, who paid the author $125,000 
for screen rights, this may well be 
“the great American novel.” The re- 
views have been ecstatic. In the opin- 
ion of one reviewer, bedeviled—and 1 
mean bedeviled!—by batting his way 
through Raintree County’s 1066 pages 
of bombast, voyeurism, rank obscenity, 
materialistic philosophy and blasphe- 
mous impudicity, this book not only 
fails artistically, but patently falls 
within the general prohibition of the 
Index. It is a book inimical to faith 
and morals. For most readers it may 
well be a proximate occasion of sin. 

If you believe in sin, that is. Mr. 
Lockridge does not. Nor does his fic- 
tional counterpart, John Wickliff 
Shawnessy, who, in the fashion of 
Joyce’s Ulysses, has his whole life re- 
viewed within the compass of one day, 
July 4, 1892. But in the reviewing of 
that life, which, set in a mythical Indi- 
ana County, is designed to be a symbol 
of the growing pains of America, there 
1s no real conflict, no conscience and 
no Compassion. 

One could feel lots of the last for 
Mr. Lockridge, laboring five years to 
write a novel without any of these 





three essential elements. There is a 
certain amount of surface conflict—a 
foot race, which makes a neat short 
story, and the standard Civil War 
scenes—but there is no clash, no fris- 
son between good and evil to strike a 
spark. There is no awareness of the 
supernatural, and therefore no true 
conscience and compassion, in John’s 
Bunyanesque pilgrimage through the 
American Dream to the shrine of Hu- 
manity incarnate, the procreative 
“raintree” of the Shawmucky River, of 
the Great Swamp, of Lake Paradise. 
Replete with sexual allegory, the book 
is curiously unaware of love. Senti- 
mental and unintegrated and unbeliev- 
ably voluble, in the manner of Wolfe, 
the story is thereby, I suppose, typi- 
cally American. But virtue and God 
apparently had a bad time in America 
from 1844 to 1892. The dice were 
loaded for Dan Webster’s devil, did 
he indeed exist. 

The devil had a lot to do, none the 
less, with the writing and promotion of 
this book. Its literary pretensions are 
considerable but debatable and, in my 
opinion, exaggerated because of Mr. 
Lockridge’s shameless parodying of 
Joyce, Wolfe, Whitman, Faulkner, 
Proust, Dos Passos and others whose 
styles make an uneasy amalgam. Be- 
sides John, the characters include Gar- 
wood B. Jones, who grows up to be a 
pompous senator; “Cash” Carney, 
symbol of the predatory financier; and 
Jerusalem Webster Styles, the “Per- 
fessor.” The Professor is the most 
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MID-LENT 
SLUMP 


is something that hits us every year 
and we have an idea that others, too, 
get a feeling about now that all this 
penance seems to be going on a long 
time. Should you, by any chance, be 
suffering from this complaint, we sug- 
gest the following books as remedies. 
They are not, strictly speaking, spiri- 
tual reading, but they are, each in its 
own way, wonderfully arousing: 


PRIEST WORKMAN IN GER- 


MANY 
by Henri Perrin, S.J. ($2.50) 


Of which you have already heard. 
Priests sit up nights to finish it (and 
laymen, too, but that is less startling, 
they don’t have to get up for the 6:30 
Mass). 


THE DRY WOOD 
by Caryll Houselander 


A novel abounding in portraits of the 
clergy. We seem to recognize each one, 
their holiness and peculiarities, their 
complete difference from each other. 
This is an oddly moving story, not 
much plot, but the characters stay 
with you as if you had known them 
for years. 


($3.00) 


FISHERS OF MEN 
by Maxence van der Meersch ($3.00) 


A fierce sort of novel about the French 
Jocists, how little they could achieve 
before the war, and why. But how 
wonderful it was, given the conditions, 
that they achieved anything at all! 


DEAR BISHOP 
by Katherine de Hueck ($1.75) 


Letters to a bishop from a working 
girl, written by the author when she 
was living as one during the war, and 
seeing at first hand just how patheti- 
cally lost the Church’s lost sheep 
can be. 


Lenten list and Spring list on request. 


Order books from your bookstore or 
from us. 


SHEED 
& 
WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 3 
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America Press Kooks 


recommended 


for meditation and study 


For those who treasure a solid and rich religious knowledge — these books 
will add spiritual growth during the Lenten season and will be valuable 
additions to a permanent spiritual library. 


HEAR YE HIM $2.75 


By William A. Donaghy, S.J. 


Reflections applying the message of each of the 
year’s Sunday and Feast day gospels to every- 
day living and thinking. The deep spiritual 
truths expressed in a clear, beautiful and com- 
pelling manner, encourage the reader to fur- 
ther active reflection of his own and stimulate 
greater personal understanding and appreciation 
of the true meaning and message of the gospels. 


HE COMETH $3.50 
By William J. McGarry, S.J. 


This complete and inspiring work on the hu- 
man and divine elements of the first Christmas 
and the liturgy of Advent has a beauty and 
wisdom unbound by time or season. 


IN HIM WAS LIFE 
By John P. Delaney, S.J. 


$2 75 


Fifty-eight thought provoking sermons based 
on the Sunday and Holy Day gospels of the 
year. Great truths and principles in simple, 
graphic words provide inspiration, sometimes 
with startling suddenness, for living out in 
daily life, the spirit of the Mass. A book espe- 
cially for a priest, but excellent for the lay- 
man’s spiritual reading. 


MAJOR TRENDS IN AMERICAN 
CHURCH HISTORY $2.50 


By Francis X. Curran, S.J. 


A sound and stimulating general survey of the 
history of Christianity in the United States 
from colonial days to the present. Eleven 
highly interpretive chapters on the Catholic 
Church, the unchurched and the numerous 
Protestant groups. An outline of rare scholar- 
ship and objectivity, this book was enthusi- 
astically received by Catholic critics. 


KNOW YOUR KING $2. 
By Robert F. Grewen, S.J. 


Eighty-seven reflections on the life and ex- 
ample of Christ, following the plan of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. In- 
spiring thoughts for meditation and prayer for 
any retreatant, lay or religious, who realizes 
that man can fulfill his real destiny only by 
following the pattern of Christ. 


THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 
$1.75 


The famous classics, now in its ninth printing. 
This is the translation as written, not by 
Thomas a Kempis, but by Gerard Groote. The 


pocket-sized format is in easily readable type. 





0 HE COMETH ($3.50) 
O IN HIM WAS LIFE 
($2.75 
O MAJOR TRENDS 
2.75) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 





THE AMERICA PRESS, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING BOOKS: 
O HEAR YE HIM ($2.75) 1] KNOW YOUR —— 
2. 
0 FOLLOWING oF ie 
CHRIST ($1.75) 
O IDEA OFA 


UNIVERSITY ($2.) ($2.) 
O PRESENT POSITION 
$2.) 


I ENCLOSE $§........ 


(1 FAVORITE NEWMAN 
SERMONS (§2.) 

0 KINDLY LIGHT ($2.) 

0 HEART TO HEART 


O COMPLETE NEWMAN 
LIBRARY ($9.) 


or (1) BILL ME. 
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THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 
$2. 


Cardinal Newmaan’s great prose masterpiece—a 
treatise on education, literature, science and 
their bearing on life and conduct. Arranged by 
Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., for private study 
and for use in college classes. 


PRESENT POSITION OF 
CATHOLICS $2. 


Nine lectures on religious prejudice, delivered 
by Newman in England in 1851, make up a 
volume marked by humor, satire, brilliant 
analysis and unequalled style. Arranged by 
Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., for class and priv- 
ate reading. 


FAVORITE NEWMAN 
SERMONS $2. 


Thirty of the Cardinal’s sermons selected to 
show his style and to serve as examples of 
sacred oratory. The best and all the favorites 
in one book—superb for spiritual reading. 
Edited by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. 


KINDLY LIGHT $2. 


Several hundred meditative passages — all ex- 
tracts from Newman’s plain and Parochial 
Sermons, converted, with slight changes of 
text by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., into prayers 
or reflections leading to prayer for thoughtful 
readers. 


HEART TO HEART $2. 


A companion volume to Kindly Light, com- 
piled of short, and for the most part literal, 
extracts from Newman’s sermons, translations 
and personal prayers. Compiled and edited by 
Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. 





*The Complete Newman Library of the 
five books listed above may be ordered at 
the special rate of $9. 
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sympathetically presented character in 
the novel, and the author had a field 
day writing his racy, obscene, blas- 
phemous talk. No reviewer has, so far 
as I know, called attention to the Pro- 
fessors extremely objectionable attack 
on Christianity and Our Lord and His 
Mother, on page 1027 and thereabouts. 
It is horrifying to think that these sac- 
rilegious passages, to which the author 
furnishes no counterbalance, lie within 
reach of many a Catholic. 

As to the book’s promotion, MGM 
will doubtless cast Gable as Shaw- 
nessy, or perhaps Gregory Peck will 
swim in the Shawmucky instead of the 
“Sump,” with a succession of Mr. 
Lockridge’s indecorous women. Holly- 
wood will capitalize on the title and 
gut the book. But in the most meas- 
ured and temperate terms possible I 
want to call the turn for this one on 
the Book-of-the-Month Club and its 
panel, Clifton Fadiman, Henry Seidel 
Canby, Dorothy Canfield, John P. Mar- 
quand and Christopher Morley. In 
their advance notices each of them 
praised Raintree County without qual- 
ification. They are getting careless— 
or bolder. For, before mailing out 
Steinbeck’s 7'he Wayward Bus, Mr. 
Canby sounded a cautionary note for 
“parents of teen-age children,” and 
Mr. Fadiman warned that The Story 
of Mrs. Murphy contained unchaste 
language and pictures of squalor, bru- 
tality and degeneracy. All Mr. Canby 
has to say to readers who must choose 
or not choose Raintree County is: 

On the human, on the animal side, 

also, this is an amorous book. It 

is as salty as the talk among men 

in a livery stable of the old Re- 

public. It is sensual without being 

verbally dirty. It is frank but no 
more offensive than the hearty 

talk of any small town. It is a 

thousand miles away from the de- 

cadence of a night-club innuendo. 
That, Mr. Canby, is a thousand 
miles away from the truth. Having 
been overseas as a service chaplain I 
am not easily shocked; but in the 
Army we knew that obscenity—and 
blasphemy—are not merely relatively 
offensive. A noxious bit of caginess, by 
the way, was the book club’s altering 
of the lewd jacket in the bookstore 
windows to a Victorian, well-clothed 
Adam and Eve flanking a snake with 
an apple in its mouth. I have long 
doubted the literary discrimination of 
the Book-of-the-Month club judges. 
Raintree County is the one rotten ap- 
ple that ruins their whole barrel for 
me. From now on I choose my own 
books, ALFRED BARRETT 





DAVID LILIENTHAL: Public Servant 
in a Power Age. 





By Willson Whitman. Holt. 245p. $3 


David Lilienthal’s name will be forever 
linked with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. People who date world 
changes from the great industrial ex- 
pansion of the United States during the 
first World War should note that, in 
the second, the power production of 
TVA was equal to half the production 
of the entire country in World War I. 
The TVA construction program was the 
largest single construction program ever 
undertaken in the coutry. Lilienthal re- 
marked that it was “as if you were 
building eight Boulder dams at one 
time, or, in terms of men on the job, as 
if you were building three Grand 
Coulees.” 

Before World War II was over, TVA 
was to get annual power production up 
to nearly twelve billion kilowatt-hours. 
Muscle Shoals produced, besides ele- 
mental phosphorus and ammonium 
nitrate for munitions and fertilizer, cal- 
cium carbide for synthetic rubber. TVA 
research projects, from food products 
to clays for spark plugs, took on new 
usefulness. 

In Miss Whitman’s opinion, the fight 
against Lilienthal for the atomic-energy 
post, on the ground that he was a left- 
winger, was absurd; but it did mean 
that Congress thought the candidate 
could not be controlled. The people 
working hardest against him were 
people believing earnestly not merely 
in free enterprise but in the right of 
industry to tell the government what 
to do. The core of opposition to Lilien- 
thal was in the fact that responsible 
administration of atomic-energy control 
would curb private exploitation of the 
new processes. 

This book is not a biography, but the 
story of a man’s work in public service 
as it appears to a member of the public. 
Its sources are not in private records 
but in public documents. There is, as a 
consequence, very little in this small 
volume that Lilienthal himself has not 
made a matter of record, very little in 
the way of character analysis and 
scarcely anything about the current 
operations of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. Yet for all its limi- 
tations, Miss Whitman has contrived to 
present an interesting and sympathetic 
digest of the career of a distingunished 
public servant. 

When you have looked hard at David 
Lilienthal’s record during the past 
quarter of a century, you get a sense of 





WORLD 
COMMUNISM 
TODAY 


By Martin Ebon 


“One way to reduce the hysteria is 
to slap it in the face with facts.... 
WORLD COMMUNISM TODAY 
is a highly intelligent compilation of 
the crucial facts for just such a pur- 
pose . . . its moderate tone and its 
hard factual substance should com- 
mend it to all serious students of 
foreign policy.”"—N. Y. Times Book 
Review. 


MEMOIRS OF A 
SECRET 
AGENT 


OF FREE FRANCE 
Volume I: 
THE SILENT COMPANY 
By Rémy 
“It is not only a moving experience 
but also a reaffirmation of faith in 
the brotherhood of man to read this 
book.”—-N. Y. Herald Tribune Book 
Review. “Enough raw material to 
make research for spy thrillers com- 
paratively easy for years to come.” 
—N. Y. Times Book Review. 
Illustrated. $4.00 


THE PURSUIT OF 
ROBERT 
EMMET 


By Helen Landreth 
author of DEAR DARK HEAD 


“The story of the Emmet uprising 
of July 23, 1803 .. . has the quali- 
ties of a tale told not by a factual 
reporter but by a dramatic poet 
with a comic twist, such as Synge 
or O’Casey. . . . Miss Landreth has 
done an extraordinarily diligent and 
thorough job... a remarkable piece 
of work."——-N. Y. Times Book Re- 
view. 


Illustrated. $3.75 





Coming March 3rd 


JIM FARLEY’S STORY 


The Roosevelt Years 


Reserve your copy at your 
bookseller’s now. $3.50 


At ali bookstores. 
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By Dr. Alexis Carrel 


PRAYER 


Dr. Carrel, distinguished doctor 
and physiologist, has written a 
unique and important study of 
prayer—one that will be read 
and re-read by Christians for 
years to come. The author de- 
fines prayer as an act of love and 
adoration towards Him from 
Whom comes the wonder which 
is life. 

Dr. Carrel begins with a Defini- 
tion of Prayer and follows with 
How to Pray, Where and When 
to Pray, Effects of Prayer, Psycho- 
Physiological Effects, Curative 
Effects, Meaning of Prayer. 

Dr. Carrel’s conclusions furnish 


profound thought -provoking 
reading. Price, $1.25 


ro. ~ 
MOTHER OF CARMEL 


(Companion Volume to Spirit of Flame) 
By E. Allison Peers 

“|. . E. Allison Peers has pro- 

duced what might very well be 

called the layman’s Saint Teresa.” 

—Thought, Fordham Univ. 

Mother of Carmel is delightful 

spiritual reading.” 

—Mount Carmel Magazine 
Price, $2.75 


SPIRIT OF FLAME 

By E. Allison Peers 

Spirit of Flame is a study of 

St. John of the Cross—the poet’s 

poet and the mystics’ mystic. 

“The best beginner’s guide to 

St. John ever written.” 

—The Tablet Price, $2.25 
At Your Bookstore 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 EB. 41st St, New York 17, N. Y. 





confidence about him in his new job as 
Chairman of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. His new assignment is a 
far more difficult job than TVA, one 
fraught with immense global possibili- 
ties for good and evil. All of us are 
fortunate in having an honest, fearless 
and experienced administrator in one 
of the world’s key jobs. 
Joun J. O'Connor 





Louis Hastey, who has con- 
tributed poetry frequently to our 
columns, is a professor of Eng- 
lish and assistant dean at Notre 
Dame University. 

Rev. ALFrep J. Barrett, S.J., 
the well-known poet, was an 
Army chaplain during the war. 
He is now Director of the Pub- 
lication Division of the School 
of Communication Arts at Ford- 
ham University. 

Joun J. O’Connor, former pro- 
fessor of history at St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, is now pro- 
fessor of history at Georgetown 
University. 

We are slightly red-faced over a 
wrong credit given in our last 
issue. The World’s Great Lakes 
was here stated as reviewed by 
J. Nicholas Shriver—it was Wil- 
liam H. Shriver who did the re- 
view. Sorry, Messrs. Shriver! 
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CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 


Westminster, Md. , & 826 Newton St., Brookland, D.C. 
Catholic and Secular Books of All Pub- 
lishers Promptly Supplied. Best Library 
Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. 
Monthly catalogue. 








SONGWRITERS 


POEMS WANTED AT ONCE 
Send your Poems, Any Subject, for Imme- 
diate Examination and FREE BOOK; 
“Your Future in Songwriting.” 

RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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COLLAPSE IN ADULT LIFE IS A 
theme that engrosses the interest of 
the psychologist. Relapse into serious 
sin is a threat that deserves the earn- 
est attention of each of us. The kindly 
Christ warns us of the dread possibil- 
ity in the gospel of the third Sunday 
of Lent. 

“Life and death in a stupendous con- 
flict strove. The Prince of Life, who 
died, now lives and reigns.” So shall 
we sing on Easter morning, proclaim- 
ing Christ’s conquest, His overcoming 
and despoiling of Satan by His death 
on the cross, His life made available 
to men. At baptism that life, through 
sanctifying grace, became ours, and 
another battle in the unending war 
against Satan began on another sector 
—for the possession of our individual, 
imperishable souls. For the restless 
spirit, driven from us at baptism by 
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Christ in the person of the priest, 
roams about, returning incessantly ty 
seek entry and domicile in the domi. 
ion of the soul—which he arrogantly 
calls “my house”—that has bee, 
cleaned and garnished with grace. He 
has reserves and resources sevenfold, 
Should we completely succumb and 
fall into mortal sin, we have Christ’; 
judgment of us: “the last state of that 
man becomes worse than the first.” 

“Everyone has the kiss of Judas on 
his lips and may one day give it,” 
Msgr. Benson observed ominously, 
Lent is a time to face up to that fact, 
refurbish our resolves of loyalty to 
God and fix on a permanent strategy, 
Today’s Mass offers many fruitful sug. 
gestions. 

Basically, we need a faithful love of 
Christ, a trusting love “as most dear 
children” of Him who loved us to the 
point of offering His life for us—as St. 


‘Paul reminds us in today’s epistle. 


That love must be made of sterner 
stuff than sentiment. Christ, our Elder 
Brother, is not a companionable equal, 
complacent of our opinionatedness if 
we but protest our affection. We must 
have an abiding reverence for God’s 
majesty, a mindfulness that He owns 
us utterly, a mindfulness that fixes our 
eyes on God’s will “as the eyes of 
servants are on the hands of their mas- 
ters,” submissive to God’s law. So the 
psalmist in the tract of today’s Mass 
directs. 

That supposes not merely a willing. 
ness to obey but an eagerness to leam, 
a ready acceptance of the truth that, if 
we are not with Christ and His judg- 
ment on things, we are to that extent 
“against Him,” “scattering” when we 
should be “gathering” with Him, en 
larging His Kingdom on earth in the 
realm of economic life, of holiness in 
the home, of peace among men. The 
bishops in their Statement on Secu 
larism last fall described the kind and 
consequences of unmindfulness of God 
that weakens us against the assaults of 
Satan. 

To the humility inculcated by the 
introit’s cry for mercy, the joyousness 
promised in the offertory verse must 
be added to our armory against 
Satan. Discouragement weakens our 
defenses; it denies us the security that 
should be ours from the conviction that 
we have been rescued, that Christ is 
“the stronger one.” 

It would be foolish to fear sin 9 
timorously as to exaggerate Satan’s 
power. It would be foolhardy to ne 
glect the needed weapon of penance 
recommended in the preface in the 
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ceaseless combat for salvation. For 
ce is a decisive demonstration of 
our sorrow for sin, of our dependence 
on God for help, of our determination 
to put ourselves in second place. Obvi- 
ously it is not the burden of the hurt 
or the bulk of the inconveniences of 
our Lenten penances that count, but 
the direction of the will they display, 
displacing self, disciplining our emo- 
tions. Perhaps, then, we might most 
profitably consider penances that op- 
pose our prejudices, that discommode 
| ur private arrangements: the pen- 
ance, for instance, that would punish 
our judgment and treatment of people 
on the un-Christlike basis of position 
or power or prestige—or, perhaps, 
color. Epwarp Durr, S.J. 
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LADY OF FATIMA, presented by The 
Blackfriars, offers theatregoers profit- 
able as well as entertaining diversion 
for Lent. Rev. Urban Nagle, O. P., is 
the author, and his story is a factual 
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transcript of the events that followed 
the appearance of the Blessed Virgin 
to three children in rural Portugal. 
Four gentlemen, each with a claim to 
scholarship, are engaged in conversa- 
tion over wine-glasses when the host 
mentions the miracle. The group in- 
cludes a French journalist of liberal 
views, a priest and an American psy- 
chiatrist; and while they discuss the 
credibility and significance of the 
event, the participants fade out of the 
picture at intervals while the original 
story is enacted by the characters who 
lived it. 

Without taking second thought, I 
would say Lady of Fatima is the most 
tastefully mounted of the Friars’ plays 
that I recall, with simple but effective 
sets by David Reppa and costumes by 
Irene Griffin that made me envious of 
the male characters. Dennis Gurney’s 
direction may be a little slow in pac- 
ing, but that is a point on which I 
cannot afford to be dogmatic, since 
my knowledge of the director’s art is 
only slightly less rudimentary than my 
skill in performing tricks in black 
magic or candling eggs. The large 
cast, which enacts thirty-two roles and 
also provides atmosphere, includes too 
many capable performances for men- 
tion, except that Anna Stubits, Nomi 
Mitty and Edward Villella, the chil- 
dren who were visited by The Lady, 
remind one of Our Lord’s saying that 
“of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
without appearing too good for an 
occasional spanking while incarcerated 
in the flesh. Dennis Gurney, in one of 
his rare appearances in grease, is an 
exhilarating intellectual rake. 

On the creative side, Father Nagle’s 
play is a drama that will appeal to 
children and adults with enough imag- 
ination to understand the modern 
world without losing their capacity for 
wonder, while liberals and alumni of 
Sunday supplements are likely to re- 
gard it as a ridiculous lapse into su- 
perstition. The play will continue in 
production until March 24. 


NEW STAGES. Due to the fact that I 
have either lost or misplaced the play 
bill, there may be some inaccuracies 
in the following sentences, and no pro- 
duction credits, save one. The New 
Stages’ current billing consists of two 
short plans: Church Street by Lennox 
Robinson, and The Respectful Prosti- 
tute by Jean Paul Sartre. 

Of Church Street, just this: it is 
an ingratiating, thoughtful and slight- 
ly acid play of the sort the author is 
expert in writing. 
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Mr. Sartre must be a smart for- 
eigner, probably a prodigy in his non- 
age; for he has certainly come up with 
a shrewd analysis of the psychology of 
lynching and, more important, he has 
captured its stark drama. There are 
moments when he is tripped by inade- 
quate briefing, as when he refers to 
white men and Negroes fighting in a 
day coach, when the latter would be 
in the Jim Crow car, and his treatment 
of Negro character is almost absurdly 
naive; but such lapses are few and 
inconspicuous, and when he turns his 
scalpel to dissecting the Caucasian 
psyche his hand never slips. While his 
white characters are engaged in a bit- 
ter conflict of wills, he strips them 
down to their emotional skeletons, re- 
vealing the guilts and frustrations at 
the root of the racist mania that in- 
volves them in a struggle rising to a 
macabre crescendo. 

THEOPHILUS LEwiIs 


films 








CALL NORTHSIDE 777. This latest 
in Twentieth Century-Fox’s stimulat- 
ing dramatizations, documentary style, 
of actual incidents deals with the ram- 
ifications of a miscarriage of justice. 
Though somewhat loosely organized, it 
is a moving account of ordinary people 
facing a calamity too great for them 
to cope with and, in addition, it fur- 
nishes a balanced and thought-provok- 
ing analysis of a number of American 
institutions. A newspaper ad offering 
a $5,000 reward for information about 
the eleven-year-old murder of a police- 
man sends a reporter (James Stewart) 
to interview an immigrant  scrub- 
woman who has toiled through the 
years in the hope of proving that her 
son (Richard Conte) was falsely im- 
prisoned for the crime. Writing sob 
stuff about the trusting mother of a 
cop-killer sticks in the reporter’s craw, 
but he stays on the case. Visits to the 
convict, to his wife—divorced and re- 
married for the sake of some measure 
of security and a new start for her 
young son—and to the police and court 
records—mutely testifying to an anti- 
crime campaign more interested in 
quick convictions than justice—grad- 
usually change his opinion, and his cir- 
culation-boosting human-interest series 
assumes the proportions of a finally 
successful crusade of exoneration. Pho- 
tographed almost entirely in and 
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around Chicago—the locale of its red 
life counterpart—the picture’s realiggy 
background serves to enhance its dy 
matic effect, notably in the scenes, 
Statesville prison and in the repgy, 
er’s hair-raising encounter with a key 
witness in the Skid Row slum area, | 
lie-detector test and the transmisin 
of vital evidence through a Wirephot 
add contemporary touches to the a 
tained visual suspense. Performances 
by a largely stage-recruited cast gy 
admirably muted. and the film’s cop, 
passionate and penetrating study 
complex human motives is marred only 
by its glossing-over of the moral tag 
edy involved in the divorce and remgy. 
riage of the convict’s wife. (Twentieth 
Century-Fox } 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA. 
Eugene O’Neill’s marathon re-working 
of the classic Greek Orestaia trilogy 
was a strange choice to open Dudley 
Nichol’s one-man campaign to improve 
the artistic level of the screen. The 
ancient legend of a family driven by 
the displeasure of the gods to adultery, 
murder and suicide on a mass-produce 
tion scale gave free rein to the play. 
wright’s greatest asset, his ability to 
impart a lyric and impassioned sense 
of reality to characters in the grip of 
larger-than-life emotions. His other 
consuming interest—abnormal psychol- 
ogy—replaces the vengeance of the 
gods as motivation; but this heavily 
Freudian network of hate and fear 
complexes reduces the theme from in- 
evitable tragedy to melodrama, which, 
however, still leans heavily for its ef 
fectiveness on the classic form. In his 
screen adaptation, Nichols was under 
standably fearful of tampering with 
this form and was content to photo 
graph a somewhat edited ard les 
vehemently outspoken version of the 
play. The theatrical construction gives 
a verbose and artificial quality to the 
film which, added to its unsavory sub 
ject matter, however maturely unsen- 
sational in handling, will hardly find 
favor with any large segment of movie 
goers. Rosalind Russell in the enor- 
mously difficult central role acquits 
herself surprisingly well, though she 
is overshadowed by some of her mort 
appropriately schooled fellow players, 
among whom Michael Redgrave and 
Katina Paxinou are most impressive. 
Adults who are serious students of the 
drama should find ‘it of considerable 
academic interest, but a milestone ia 
the development of the screen it def 
nitely is not. (RKO) 
Morra WALSH 
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if SEEMED AS THOUGH CUR- 
rent history were trying to dress up 
human behavior with a new look, so 
different in form and content, were the 
week's events from the usual run of 
behavior patterns. . . . This noncon- 
formity to the ordinary designs for 
living was visible everywhere. . . . 
Fven sleepers reacted to stimuli in 
unusual ways. . . - A Los Angeles 
veteran, in a dream, saw Japanese ma- 
chine-gunners charging at him. Dread- 
ing capture, the veteran jumped out of 
bed, leaped through the window of his 
fourth- floor hotel room, crashed 
through a skylight, landed safe on a 
sofa in the lobby below. ... A new 
version of driving a coach-and-six 
through things was developed. . . . In 
Texas, a driver ran his big truck right 
through a restaurant wall, came to a 
halt by the cash register. . . . Odd 
types of trances were conceived... . 
A London, England, welterweight 
fighter, fearful concerning his chances 
of beating the champion in a scheduled 
title bout, engaged a hypnotist to give 
him confidence. Into the dozing fight- 
ers ear, the hypnotist whispered: 
“You're going to lick the bum... 
you're going to lick the bum.” Having 
completed his course of six trances, 
the fighter entered the ring, and im- 
mediately went into another trance, 
lost every round to the bum... . 
Smells were streamlined. . . . A Con- 
necticut perfume manufacturer an- 
nounced he would sow perfumed dry 
ice crystals over Bridgeport, and thus 
produce the first sweet-smelling snow 
storm in history. . . . In Illinois, a col- 
lege professor revealed he had succeed- 
ed in deodorizing Limburger cheese 
by excluding smelly bacteria from the 
cheese, admitting only the unsmelly 
kind. . . . Written excuses assumed 
unconventional forms. . . . In Indiana, 
a teacher received a mother’s note: 
“My boy has a bad cold in his broncol 
tubes and a scientist infection.” . . . 
Oral alibis also followed the uncon- 
ventional pattern. . . . In court for hit- 
ting his wife with a piece of two-by- 
four lumber, a New York husband told 
the judge: “Your honor, I only hit her 
lightly.” His Honor replied: “In that 
case, I'll give you a light sentence. 
Sixty days.” . . . Crusading methods 
previously untried were placed in op- 
‘ration, - . . An Ellensburg, Wash., 
citizen, desirous of spreading good-will 








for America among peoples every- 
where, felt he could best achieve this 
purpose by personally pushing a radio- 
equipped wheelbarrow around the 
world. By last week, he had covered 
6,000 miles, and worn out ten pair of 
shoes, a set of rubber tires on his 
wheelbarrow. . . . Concern for the 
future was exhibited. .. . In Seattle, a 
man called “the modern Noah,” who 
expects another deluge in 1952, finished 
building an ark. . . . Here and there, 
a chain reaction of surprises was set 
off... . A little, thirteen-year-old boy 
decorated with a mustache was ob- 
served walking around Newark, N. J. 


He was trying to join the National 
Guard, wanted to look old. ... In 
Pennsylvania, the vice-president of a 
Planned Parenthood Clinic gave birth 
to triplets. 


patterns take form. . 
produced by an individual becomes 
part of a full-length, biographical 
moving picture, mirroring the life and 
work of that individual. . . . The movie 
will have its premiere showing on 
Judgment Day. . . . On that day, it will 
be reviewed by the Great Judge. 


Each week, new human behavior 
. . Every pattern 


Joun A. TooMEY 





A timely investigation of 
the Constitutional aspect 


of Federal aid to educa- 
tion and the unhistorical 
myths which confuse the 
true meaning of _ the 
issues. 


Discusses the traditional place 
of religion in American De- 
mocracy and reviews actual 
legislation by Congress which 
has extended public welfare 
benefits to religious institu- 
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Correspondence 





Vs. health insurance 
Epitor: Your editorial, “Judging 
health insurance,” in the Jan. 24 issue 
of America is misleading, and misses 
the crux of the problem. 

You assert that “public medical 
care, provided for the ‘needy’ in vari- 
ous cities, is no solution to the prob- 
lem, nor is it as extensive as they 
imagine.” First, this is an assertion 
without proof. Second, it misses the 
whole argument concerning compul- 
sory health insurance. Such insurance 
is a tax imposed upon employer and 
employe, as envisioned by its propo- 
nents. The “needy” are unemployed 
and would remain, as now, wards of 
government. 

You say “we could conceivably have 
the maximum freedom for the medical 
profession and still have a compulsory 
pre-payment plan.” Granted that it is 
“conceivable,” it is not what Messrs. 
Wagner, Murray and Dingell have 
planned in the various compulsory 
health-insurance bills they have jointly 
introduced into the Congress at each 
session since 1939. The history of such 
health-insurance laws in all countries 
where they are in existence is that the 
medical profession is not free and 
must practise medicine according to 
government rules. The one exception 
is New Zealand. Even there every ef- 
fort is being made by the socialist gov- 
ernment to change to the panel system. 

You state: “The only real question 
is to decide whether or not such in- 
surance provides a satisfactory and 
feasible answer to an unsatisfactory 
situation.” That is only one feature of 
the whole problem. Father Alphonse 
Schwitalla, S. J., President of the Cath- 
olic Hospital Association, testifying be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, May 6, 1946 regarding 
compulsory health insurance, said: “As 
I see it, centralized control [of health 
insurance] would be inevitable, and 
that means control through regulation; 
and control through regulation means 
a curtailment of freedom of action; 
such a curtailment, in turn, means a 
loss of interest in one’s professional 
activities.” 

Father Schwitalla raises another im- 
portant question regarding compulsory 
health insurance when he savs: “The 
compulsion of which we a-ze_ here 


speaking implies the giving up of .con- 
siderable freedom and the relinquish- 
ment of considerable responsibility. To 
make a strong nation requires that 
man must be given responsibility 
rather than to have responsibility 
taken away from him.” 

Still another point raised by Father 
Schwitalla is that compulsory health 
insurance could be used for birth-con- 
trol programs. 

Space does not permit a detailed 
discussion of the problems raised by 
compulsory health insurance. It seems 
obvious that the problem is not as 
simple as you have stated. To the med- 
ical profession the real question is the 
danger of medicine becoming a politi- 
cal football, and the high standards of 
the profession becoming seriously low- 
ered, as they have in those countries 
which have state health insurance. To 
the taxpayer the real question is the 
huge cost of another bureaucracy to 
administer the program. To the 
thoughtful citizen, who knows modern 
social history, the real fear lies in the 
fact that the first step toward socialism 
and communism has been the sociali- 
zation of medicine by compulsory 
health insurance. 

Joun G. Stevin, M.D. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Loyalty tests 

Eprror: Father Keenan’s “Loyalty 
tests for federal employes” (AMERICA, 
January 17) says that the loyalty test 
“is accepted, by those who do accept 
it, as a disagreeable necessity imposed 
on us by the brute realities of the 
world we live in.” And Father Keenan 
is one who accepts it; in fact, em- 
braces it—pretty rapturously. 

By the way, is there really much 
difference between his quoted lan- 
guage and that ogre: “The end justi- 
fies the means.”? The article speaks 
loftily of “disagreeable necessity.” The 
author views the inherent and incura- 
ble evils of the loyalty-test program 
from the complacent and currently 
safe vantage point of one who will not 
be a defendant against its process. 
But an editor, especially an editor of a 
religious review, has no permanent 
immunity against so-called loyalty 
tests. Today he may have immunity, 
but he should test his own editorial 
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complacency under the hy pothesis , 
a like loyalty-test program, created }, 
executive order, embracing editor, , 
pecially editors of religious periodic, 
and, more particularly, editors , 
Catholic reviews. In that hypothess 
he might not be willing to say so ce 
ually: “In the concrete it is not likey 
that any serious injustice will by 
done.” 

The admiration of Father Keeny 
and Mr. Walter Winchell for Mr, J 
Edgar Hoover ought to be confined 
his undoubted success in collaring kid 
napers, bank-robbers and Mann Ag 
violators, aided occasionally by third. 
degree strong-arm techniques. Ther 
is no reason to suppose that a police 
officer, adept as he may be in sleuth. 
ing Kansas outlaws, has any qualif. 
cations or competency to evalnat 
political thought. 

DanieEL G. MarsHat 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Epitor: I do not think that a fai 
reading of my article would sustain 
the contention that I “embrace” the 
loyalty program “pretty rapturously,” 

Mr. Marshall seems to have miscon- 
ceived the role of the FBI, though | 
thought that the article made it fairly 
clear. The FBI, it is there stated, does 
not make an indictment, but only pre 
sents the facts, both favorable and 
unfavorable, concerning the employe 
under investigation. I italicized the 
point that the Review Board should 
have access to all the witnesses and 
that the FBI should not be the final 
court of appeal. It was with this pr 
viso that I accepted the loyalty pro 
gram, but by no means “rapturously.” 

Confrontation of witnesses is one ol 
the great safeguards of the accused. 
Its aim is to secure justice. It is por 
sible (though certainly more difficult) 
to secure justice without it. In that 
case there is an added burden on the 
wisdom, restraint and objectivity ¢ 
the judge; and, it may be added, 
the vigilance of the people. This, | 
think, is clear from my article. It is 
not a case of “the end justifying the 
means,” but of reaching the end with 
out using a given means. 

Of course, if a government sets it 
self to make Catholicism into disloy- 
alty, no one would say that “it is not 
likely that any serious injustice 
be done.” I have lived under such # 
government, and cari tell the difference 
between its attitudes and that of the 
FBI and the Loyalty Review Board. 

(Rev.) Cuartes Keenan, S.J. 

New York, N. Y. 











